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THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


Tue eyes of the world have been turned, of 
late, to the marriage of Queen Victoria’s eldest 
son, Edward Albert, the Pemce or Wags, to the 
Princess ALexanpra, of Denmark, which took 
place on the 10th of March, 1863, in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, England. It is said to have 
been the “ grandest affair” ever known! and the 
young couple have been “ lionized” accordingly. 
Though of the same lineage, speaking the same 
language, belonging to another nation, we may not 
be expected to feel the same interest in this event 
that is expressed by the special lovers of “ royal- 
ty.” We take pleasure, however, in presenting 
the portraits of the happy pair, for the entertain- 
ment of our readers, and at the same time to 
wish both them and the nations whom they re- 
present all the joy they desefve or can ask. 

We append a few extracts from the English 
press, descriptive of the event. The Times of the 
11th March had the following : 

Yesterday, the marriage ceremony in which the 
English nation feels so deep an interest was per- 
formed with fitting pomp and solemnity at Wind- 
sor. The fair Princess, who landed on Saturday 
morning a stranger to the people, their habits, 
and modes of thonght, is now a member of our 
state, the partner for life of the heir-apparent to 
the throne, and if the fuvorable omens under 
which that union was contracted be verified in 
the event, is destined to play a not unimportant 
part in the history of the Royal House of Eng- 
land. For the last quarter of a century we have 
been so favored, as compared with other nations, 
in the rule under which it is our privilege to 
dwell, that we have well-nigh forgotten that there 
can be such things as injudicious or even indif- 
ferent rulers. Lecturers and historians, indeed, 
dwell on the events of the civil war, and of the 
period before the Reform Bill, as conveying les- 
sons both to kings and subjects ; but in practice 
we have fallen into the habit of thinking that 
what is now will always be. Yet it needs but a 
slight retrospective glance to discern the magni- 
tude of the influences for good or evil which can 
be exercised by a single well or ill-assorted 
union. The example of a sovereign nearly re- 
lated to the present monarch was as pernicious in 
its effects as the mild and pure influences of her 





sway have proved beneficial. Hence the instinc- 





tive interest which the nation felt in the nuptials 
just solemnized, and in its readiness to share in 
what was willingly accepted as a marriage of af- 
fection. From the moment of its first promulga- 
tion the proposed alliance with Denmark was 
decidedly popular, and the feeling in its favor 
was gaining day by day, till the culminating point 
was reached at sight of the fair face which has 
left home and kindred to become the adopted 
daughter of England. Among the Orders of 
Danish knighthood there is one the ranks of which 
are open equally to male and female knights, and 
its name seems singularly applicable to the event 
which bas taken place. Let us hepe that in the 
happiness the Prince and Princess of Wales ma 
mutually derive, the advantages they will eac' 
obtain from the counsels and sympathy of the 
other, above all. in the results of their marriage, 
as these will affect the nation at large, the Eng- 
lish people may feel justified in applying to their 
union the title of the third Danish Order—* La 
Parfaite Alliance.” 


WINDSOR AND THE PROCESSION. 

From an early hour the town of Windsor was 
astir. At 11} o’clock precisely seven of the Roy- 
al carriages, with an escort of Horse Guards, left 
the Castle and proceeded in the direction of St. 
George’s Chapel. At 11} 0’clock expectation was 
further gratified by the issuing forth of another 
cortege, composed of members of the Royal family 
and the Queen’s Household. 


THE BRIDE. 

It is needless to add that at sight of the Princess 
Alexandra, enthusiasm, which had been intense, 
was redoubled. Her Royal Highness had not the 
same flush of excitement on her features which 
was visible on the occasion of her public entry, 
but she looked, if possible, more charming and 
winsome thaa on that occasion, though exhibiting 
faint traces of,agitation in her demeanor. 


THE PRINCE. 

Again the cheers come louder and more sus- 
tained than ever from the outside ; again there is 
the same — broken by the trumpets and rat- 
tling kettledrums in-the nave, and this time all 
save the Queen herself rise and remain standing 
respectfully, for it is the bridegroom that ap- 
proaches. Great officers precede him, but they 
are little heeded; all eyes are turned upon the 
Prince of Wales, who, in his uniform of General, but wear- 
ing over all the insignia and —_ mantle of a Knight of 
the Garter, comes slowly up the c! ied. 


The hush was now so deep and breathless 
restiess glitter of the jewels that twinkled 
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everywhere 
seemed ost to break it, and, despite the sta’ 
which had hitherto regulated cvenr word ood oan 


pow bent far and eagerly forward, as the hum 

in the nave beyond showed the young bride to be 

near. In another minute she had entered, and 
“In gloss of satin and glimmer of 

Queen lily and rose in one,” poets, 

the fairest and almost the —— of all her loy 

that bloomed in the fair array bebind a 
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agitated, she eppeared nervous, and the 

bloom of color, which er mag Som so a toot of je 
happiness to her expressive tures, had all but dip 
appeared, as, with head bent down, but her eyes 
occasional'y from side to side, she moved Up to 


ward the altar. The programme tel's us that she 
ported on the right by ber royal father, Prince 
of Denmark, and on her left by the Duke of 
and the same dry but most authentic docu 
to believe that both were in full uniform, and 
collars and badges of their respective orders of knighthood, 
But without wishing at all to derogate from the import. 
ance of these illustrious personages, we may say that 
one else might bave safely borne their part, so deep, so 
absorbing was the interest with which the bride, and bride 
alone, was watched. From the way her features are now 
shaded by the vail and her looks bent forward, it is diffi. 
cult to see her features more fully, but as she nears the 
altar, she drops her arm, and for the first time appears 
beneath the folds of ber vail a large hee ny of orange 
flowers, carried in a princely git from 
Dhuleep Singb. 

HOW SHS WAS DRESSED. 


On these occasions, we believe, the dress of the bride 
ranks in general estimation as only second in im 
to the celebratyon of the ceremony itself, which is to be re- 

retted, for a lady’s dress, like a Iady’s beauty, can only 
be described by its effect. It is embroidered white sik, 
trimmed with silver, which can just be discerned in rich 
designs glittering between toe snowy folds. The tradi- 
tional white is not, however, departed from, though over 
all she wears a slight boddice with open sleeves of white 
a nema with silver, and which, falling tight, sets 
off tapering waist and fauluess symmetry of ierm to 
absolute perfection. 

THE CEREMONY. 

As the solemn chant ended, the Prelates advanced to the 
communion rails, and the Primate, in a rich, clear voice, 
which was heard throughout every part of the building, 
choir or nave, commenced the service with 
formulary, “ Dearly beloved, we are gathered here in the 
sght of God and = Gene this 0 

this man woman i 
se a ome pause after that “ineadfal sdjuration in 
which they are charged to ys if there was eine i 
ment 'o their marria aD n, after 
Primate passed on ton Wilt thou, Albert Edward, have 
this woman to thy wedded wife, to li 
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nher-in-law, the Prince of 
russia, and pis uncle, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, simi- 
larly robed. The Wedding March is played es they move 
up with stately ease, and the Queen rises and comes fully 
forward as the huut pas is reached, and the three ascend 
and torn in live toward her, bowing Samy The Duke 
of Saxe Coburg and the Prince of 
south side o: the aitar, and the bridegroom, after kneeling 
a few seconds in prayer, rises and siands “ the rose and 
expectancy of this fair stale,” in the center of the haut pas 
alone, with his face toward the Queen. . 
dventage ; yet the Biteah gsine by pasting Uacegn A. 
advantage; yet ns by ’ 
With the easy grace that seems natural to all his actions 
he stood alone, the watched and observed of all observers, 
pelther bashful nor confident, but with a royal bear- 
ing that became bis illustrious birth and ex station. 
He looked round upon the splendid sceve fur a moment 
quietly and easily, and his every movement, his look, his 
very bearing, seemed in their vivid likeness to his royal 
father to amaze and impress all—even those who, by their 
raok and station, might be supposed to be the mo-t 
familiar with his feawres. As the sound of puoceing wos 
heard without, markieg the comi g of his ithful bride, 
he kept turning his head every t, for from where 
he stood, in the center of the al see th 
the screen and down the nav 
son curtains would hide the 
cession. Often and often did 
curtains were motionless, and 
had ong tnat ty: mpenes 
ex suspense 
seemed almost painful. Still 


r, pardy 
jae followed, by his 
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evide keenly anxious for the coming of oung 
SE ae bene a ssaen eoea cf a aieaioah tae 
that was charming. 

THE BRIDE. 


At last, with a great clangor of trampets, 
are miffed into w ch indistinctness behind 
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the looked-for procession of the bride enters, and the 
Prince, giving one look to satisfy himself of the fact of the 
arrival, keeps his eyes fixed upon the Queen, and never 
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in health, te love and to cherish a 
cording to God’s holy ordinan ereto Fpl 
thee my troth,” the Prince repeated clearly word for 

after his Grace, now ,W - 


most inaudi , and her Gheeks were suffused with a crim- 
arse sccslion, * Who Jecxh this woman to be married 
hy 10 giv cot the bridefonly bowed and 

a meas 

hurriedly. Then the Primate joined their 

a clear, soft voice firmly and deliberately repeated the 


words: 

“ With this ring I thee wed, with my bedy I thee wor. 
ship, and with my worldly goods I ines entry Ghow 
nawe of the Father, and of the and of the Huly Ghost. 


who was remo’ 
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if anxious to lead in the race of harmony. 
ere however, and there was a gentle hush, 
restored the frmer silence, when the Primate was 
conclating the exhortation. Then, raising ‘his 
he solemaly pronounced the bene-tiction, daring 
the Queen, who had been more deeply affecied, 
buried her face in her handkerchief. The bride 
bridegroom thea joinei hands, and, turning to the 
gave more a nod of kindly friendship than a bow 
which the Queen returned in kiad, In another 


i 


cael 


i 


minute neen, giving a similar greeting to the Prin- 
ae i tae a nF the whole pageant went pour- 
ing in 8 eous stream or flood of colors of waving 
planes flaming jewels, out of the choir. None can 
bat 


those who were present, how grand and solemn 
was the whole ceremony, or with how much deep hepe 
and trae devotion the marriage of the second Prince of 
Wales was celebrated in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 
Asthey loft the choir the organ and the band went peal- 
ing forth the Hallelujah of Beethoven : 
“ Hallelujah to the Father 
Praise the Lord jib of) 
the ye everlas'ing ehoir, in holy songs of joy, 
Worlds unbora shail sing his glory, : 
The exalted Son ef God.” 
HER MAJESTY, THE QUEEN, IN TEARS. 

Handel’s mareh from “ Joseph” had been played at en- 
tering, but all music had ceased as the party stood around 
the altar, till its strains broke out with the solemn words 
of the chorale : 

“This day, with joyful heart and voice 
To Heav’n be raised a nation’s pray’r ; 
Almighty Father, deign to nt 
Thy blessing to the wedded pair. 


Bo shall no clouds of sorrow dim 

The sunshine of their early days; 
But happiness in endless round 
Shall still encompass all their ways.” 


The exquisitely soft music of this chant, at once solemn 
and sorrowful, was composed by the late Prince Consort. 
It may have been this, or the associations and lifelong 
memories called up by the scene beneath her, but certain 
it is that as the hymn commenced Her Majesty drew back 
from the window of the pew, and, after an effort to con- 
ceal her emotion, gave way to her tears and almost sobbed, 


nor did she throughout the rest of the ceremony entirely | 
| fault as one among millions, and it is not at all 


recover her composure. 
THE LAUREATE’S ODE. 
The following is the Ode written by Tennyson on the 
Royal marriage : 


Bea-king’s daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 
Saxon, and Norman, and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 
Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! 
Welcome her, all things youthfal and sweet, 
Scatter the blossom under her feet ! 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers! 
Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers! 
Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 
Warbie, O bagie, and trumpet, biare! 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers! 
on the wiady headland flare! 
Utter your Jubilee, steeple and spire! 
Olash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 
Weicome her, welcome the land’s desire, 
Alexandra! 
Sea-king’s daughter as h: as fair, 
Blissfal bride of a blissfal heir, 
ae net of the oe of the sea, 
joy e ple, and joy to the throne, 
Giese to us, fove us, and make us your own; 
For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 
Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be, 
We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 
THE PRINCE HAPPY IN HIS MARRIAGE, 

The Prince, replying to some congratulati lately 

wrote: “I me BOY most slocore thanks to Lady 
yourself for your good w ; and I feel 
Low what it is fo be really happy. . 

“If I can make the future and home of the Princess 
a one I shall be content, I feel doubly heppy in 
the t that my marriage is one which has a 
Proval of the nation, and I only trust that I may not 4 
‘ppoint the expectations that have been formed of me.” 


HOW THEY LOOK. 

Of the organizations of the Prince and Prin- 
cess, we may say they are well formed, without 
any striking excesses or deficiencies. They seem 
to be fairly balanced and well mated. It is said 
to be a match in which the affectichs of each are 
blended. Royal matches are sometimes made 
for political purposes. But in this case, it is 
claimed that such interests are sunk in the love 
each has for the other. 





The Prince is rather below the stature of his 
father, and stands about five feet six inches—is 
well proportioned, though rather thin than stout. 
His head is not large, but fairly balanced, and 
the whole is of good quality and texture. He is 


_ Sensible, though not a poet nor philosopher. His 


features are rather feminine, nose prominent, full 
but rather retreating chin, » outh regular and 
well formed, the eye not large though expressive, 
color, blue. Hair, fine and thin, color, a light 
brown ; and, on the whole, is a good-looking, 
well-disposed young man. He will, no doubt, 
adhere to the counsels of his superiors in age and 
wisdom. He will need, and will take advice. 

Of the Princess we have formed a high opinion. 
She is a beautiful girl. We have her “carte de 
visite,” and it is as much more beautiful than the 
wood-cut on our first page as can well be im- 
agined. She has an exquisitely fine tempera- 
ment, with a full and healthy chest, good muscu- 
lar development, good circulation and digestion, 
in short, all the vital functions are in vigorous 
health and well developed. Of Danish stock, 
brought up in a cool country, she has been inured 
to those vigorous exercises so necessary to the 
healthy action of the vital functions, Her com- 
plexion is light, with fair hair, light blue eyes, a 
clear skin, and the entire texture fine and suscep- 
tible. She is well proportioned, with symmetrical 
body, brain, and face. All seem to be in perfect 
harmony. Indeed, she is, perhaps, as free from 


surprising that the future king of England should 
fall in love with her and wish to make her his 
queen. 

At a future time we may give 4 detailed anal- 
ysis of these interesting characters. who seem 
destined to occupy conspicuous places in the 
world’s history. 

ee 


PHYSIOLOGY AND THE PULPIT. 


Part of A Sermon on “ AN Earnest Ministry.” 
By Rev. J. L. Cornine, Pastor or THE First 
ConGREGATIONAL CuurcH, Poucuxsersig, N. Y. 


Text, 2 Timothy 4,5: “ Make fall proof of thy ministry.” 

I wisu to make special note of the fact, that a 
minister, in order to make fall proof of his calling, 
must rid himself of all bodily clogs. Paul under- 
stood the immense importance of this when he 
wrote, “I keep under my body, lest while I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away.” 

Some of the grandest life-missions of history 
have become ignominious failures by reason of 
disobedience to physiological law. Paul lived in 
perpetual terror lest his life-mission should end 
ingloriously from a like cause. I profess it asmy 
firm conviction, that the pulpit is pillaged of half 
its power in the world by the proverbially bad 
physiology of ministers. And because of this 
conviction I should like to see the experiment 
tried of dispensing with some one department of 
study and lectures in our theological seminaries, 
for example, metaphysics, ecclesiastical history, 
or dogmatic divinity, and substituting in its place 
a practical tuition in anatomy and hygiene. I 
have no doubt that it would be an advantageous 
change in many ways, but especially in two; 
first, that it would teach ministers how to take 





care of their own health, and second,that it would 
teach them how less bunglingly to deal with 
morbid, mental, and moral states among their 
people, and full many a time to turn a despond- 
ent or a despairing Christian over to his family 
physician rather than tinker at his damaged psy- 
chology with theology and metaphysics. 

But i¢ is with special reference to a physical 
care of himself for the sake ot the Gospel and the 
people that I would insist upon the indispensable 
necessity of physiological knowledge to a minis- 
ter. No minister has any business to regard his 
body as his own property, to treat as his passions 
and appetites may list. His body is no more his 
than an estate of lands and stocks held by an ex- 
ecutor or administrator for lawful heirs. A 
preacher is guilty of # breach of trust if he do 
not administer his whole selfhood, body as well as 
mind, for the benefit of his people. If by any 
known violation of physical law he cause an in- 
termission of his stated labors for the congrega- 
tion of his charge, itis nothing less than sheer mal- 
feasance, and ought to be so esteemed. My phys- 
ical capital I consider as so much bank stock, of 
which every man, woman, and childin my flock is 
asharehelder. They have elected me president of 
the institution, but surely not for the purpose of 
defrauding them of their weekly dividends through 
the mean purloining of bronchitis and dyspepsia. 
I ought to regulate all my physical habits for their 
enriching, and not for my own momentary gratifi- 
cations, If I were a blacksmith by profession, I 
should, with my acquired knowledge of the science 
of dietetics, regulate my food as to quantity and 
quality with special reference to muscular fiber. 
But being a preacher, aad muscle not being the 
chief desideratum, but brain first, last and always, 
I feel just as much bound to adapt my dietetics to 
brain fiber, and brain equipoise, and brain power, 
as an engineer is to regulate his fuel to the wants 
of the boiler and the work of the engine. I can 
not afford te (and neither can my people afford 
to have me) smoke up my sermons with dullness 
and common-place from the fumes of a surfeited 
stomach. If they clog their brains by heavy Sun- 
day dinners,so much the greater reason is this 
that I should not, if mayhap I can, in spite of all 
the gastric hindrances which they throw up in my 
path, keep them from nodding through the whole 
of my afternoon sermen. And if ever I am 
elected by an ecclesiastical council to charge @ 
minister at his installation, I will make it as one 
point (and not the least) that he do not defraud 


his people by indulging his stomach. And if I 
am ever elected by an ecclesiastical council to 
charge a people, I will make it as one point (and 


a special one in the regard of its importance, and 
in the fact of its being 0 often sinned against.) 
that the people do not defraud their mi f 
his deserved attention through mental somnolence 
induced by wt Sunday May the Lord 
spare the Church the infliction of either these 
curses in larger measure ; for both are prolific 
sources of a waste of spiritual vitality and power. 

[We commend the above to the ministers and 
clergy, who need these suggestions. There are 
some who, by the use of tobaceo, derange their 
stomachs, become dyspeptic, and preach accord- 
ingly. But we shall leave it for the preachers to 
preach at each other till they correct their errors. 
We hope to hear again from this vigorous speaker 
and writer.—Eps. } tr 
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PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK. 





THE PATHER AND MOTHER OF 
ALEXANDRA, 
WIFE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


WE present herewith, portraits of the happy pa- 
rents of the happy wife of the happy Prince of 
Wales. And judging the daughter by the parents, 
and without disparagement to Albert Edward, 
we may state that we think he has made an ex- 
cellent bargain. He has obtained his equal in 
quality, if not in rank. 

Look at the father! Though not great and 
kingly, he is of excellent quality, is intelligent, 
affectionate, and kindly. The mental tempera- 
ment predominates. There is nothing of the low 
and gross in his nature. It is presumed he has 
lived a temperate and a virtuous life. His head 
is high, indicating a predominance of the moral 
and spiritual organs. He is, no doubt, under the 
influence of this superior part of his natare, and 
it has been transmitted to his children. He will 
necessarily prefer a quiet, happy domestic life to 
that of an aggressor with ambitious schemes. No 
one who lives a virtuous life has anything to fear, 
but all have much to hope for in his future. 

Now look at the mother! Her general “ make 
up” is like that of the father, and her temperament 
very similar, with rather more of the vital. She 
is clear, quick, vivacious, and yet not restless nor 
impatient. Though the mother of several chil- 
dren, she retains her youthful vigor in a remark- 
able degree — intelligent, moral, affectionate, 
spiritual, and every inch a lady. The two seem 
well suited to each other, and it is but natural 
that they should become the parents of well-or- 
ganized, happy, and beautiful children. May they 
live long, and continue to be bright and shining 
lights t» gladden the hearts and illuminate the 
minds of all with whom they come in contact. 





Long live Prince Caristian and Princess Louisa 
of Denmark. The following is the genealogical 
record of this happy couple : 

“ His Royal Highness Prince Christian of Den- 
mark, formerly known as Prince Christian of 
Glacksburg, was proclaimed Prince of Denmark 
after the law of July 31, 1853, had secured to him 
and his male issue the succession to the throne of 
Denmark. He was born on the 8th of April, 1818, 
his parent being Duke Frederick William Paul 
Leopold of Schleswig - Holstein -Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg, deceased, and Landgravine Louisa 
Caroline of Hesse-Cassel. He is the sixth-born of 
ten children, and descends in a direct line, as 
ninth male, from King Christian III. of Denmark, 
who died in 1559. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louisa Wilhelmina 
Frederica Caroline Augusta Julia of Denmark, 
Princess of Hesse-Cassel, was born on the 7th 
of September, 1817, her parents being Prince 
William of Hesse-Cassel, residing at Copen- 
hagen ; and Her Royal Highness Princess Louisa 
Charlotte, sister to the late king, Christian VIIL, 
and aunt to the present King of Denmark. 
The Prince and Princess of Denmark were mar- 
ried at the palace of Amalienborg, in Copenhagen, 
on May 26, 1842, and have ever since been resi- 
dents in the capital, and all their children were 
born there. They have issue their Royal High- 
nesses Prince Christian Frederick William Charles 
born June 3, 1843 ; Princess Alexandra, the be- 
trothed of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, born Dec. 1, 1844; Prince William, born 
Dee. 24, 1845 ; Princess Maria Dagmar, born Nov. 
26, 1847 ; Princess Thyra, born Sept. 29, 1853 ; 
and Prince Waldemar, born Oct. 27, 1858. 

When a revolution broke out, at the instigation 
of the Duke of Augustenborg, in Holstein and 
Schleswig, in 1848-50, aud many of the relations 





of Prince Christian sided with the Duke, his Roya} 
Highness never doubted for a moment where duty 
and honor called him, and the King of Denmark 
rewarded his fidelity by settling the succession of 
the Danish throne, after the London Protocol of 
1852 had been signed and ratified, and with the 
consent of the Danish Parliament, on the Prince 
and his male line, and the children of the Prince 
have been educated with the strictest 
of loyalty and honor toward the Danish crown,’ 
The portraits of Prince Christian and Princess 
Louisa of Denmark were drawn from the 
oil-paintings of an eminent Danish artist, ¥, 
August Schjott, now being executed by royal 
command at Copenhagen. The Prince wears the 
uniform of a Guard of the Danish army, with the 
star and blue ribbon of the Order of the Elephant 
and the Grand Cross of Dannebrog. 


=» oe 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


[‘‘Twe agitation of thought is said to be the 
beginning of wisdom,” and, according to present 
appearances, we are likely to get into a state of 
mental agitation which will set the world a spin- 
ning. The political world has been much per- 
turbed of late, not only in America, but in Europe 
as well ; Russia, Hungary, Sardinia, Italy, Poland, 
all have been, or arestill,inaferment. So in the 
religious world. The Pope sits uneasily on his 
throne. The Church of England is much agitated 
by the writings of some of her members of such 
works as Essays and Reviews, Bishop Colenso, 
etc., and now the scientific agitators are clamor- 
ous for a hearing. The same is true in the world 
of art and invention. Electricity and steam are 
changing the old order of things, and nothing in 
the external world seems permanent. Where 
shall we land? Where shall we fetch up 
There is no standing still—no rest for the living, 
A late London review describes the opening of 
a new society as follows :] 

The Anthropological Society commenced its 
meetings on Tuesday last. The inaugural address 
was “On the Study of Anthropology.” The 
President, Dr. James Hunt, said the Society had 
been formed for the prosecution of the study of 
an important branch of science, for which up to 
the present time there had been no fit place for dis- 
cussion in any other society. By some writers, 
especially by Dr. Latham, the term anthropology 
had been circumscribed in its meaning to the 
mere relationship of man to the mammalia. If 
no other question were involved, this would still 
be an important one; but anthropology had 
far wider range than this when regarded in its 
proper aspect. What time has been wasted in idle 
speculations, assumptions, and theories respecting 
the history of man! What volumes have been 
poured from the press on the origin of the human 
family !—and yet, at this moment, man’s place in 
nature is a matter of high dispute. Ethnology 
treats chiefly of the history of nations and races ; 
ethnography of their geographical distribution. 
Anthropology has a more extended field, and is the 
science of the whole nature of man, and its duty 
is to investigate the laws regulating the develop- 
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ment, distribution, and conditions of mankind. 
Hitherto, attention has been devoted almest ex- 
clusively to the physical anthropology which 
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nbach introduced; what is wanted now 
are investigations into the mental and moral 
rs of the distinctive races of mankind. 

ological investigations are of as high im- 
portance as physical investigations. Perhaps psy- 
chological distinctions may proceed from physical 
causes, but we shall be more likely to get light 


* thrown on such difficult questions if both classes 


tions are conducted at the same time. 

Paste charge has been made against the 
can school of anthropologists, that the in- 

terest of maintaining slavery has induced them to 
advocate a distinct origin for the negro race. 
Such a charge is doubtless a calumny, but if it 
could be proved that the negro had descended 
from the ape, and only a few generations ago, it 
did not alter the fact that at present he is a man, 
and has so much in common with ourselves, that 
such parentage could be no excuse for using him 
cruelly. It could never be an object of the pres- 
ent Society to support slavery with its abuses ; 
but, at the same time, it must not shrink from the 
candid examination of any doctrine, and it would 
be its daty carefully to record all deviations from 
the higher European standard of human organiza- 
tion, and the analogies with inferior animals 
which are manifested in the negro race. Anthro- 
logy, as a science, could scarcely be said to 
ve any existence at all, notwithstanding the 
ears of labor by ethnologists and anatomists. 
hy there should be accumuiations of reliable 
facts and systematic collections of all classes of 
animals but man, is a psychological question of 
some interest, but whatever the reason, there is 
no doubt of the fact Dr. Morton, in America, 
had attempted to remedy this want, and others 
had followed his example in this country; but 
what has been done is still comparatively useless 
for want of some general and recognized princi- 
les of anthropology. However valuable as 
illustrations crania may be, the information they 
afford is insignificant compared to the knowledge 
to be derived from casts of the interior of the 
skull-cavity. The importance of a collection of 
such representative brain-casts of monkeys, apes, 
and men has been felt, and a collection is already 
being made by Mr. Flower, at the College of Sur- 
geons. Metaphysicians have attempted to prove 
the logical necessity of the unity of mankind. Pre- 
judices, superstitions, interests, and gratuitous 
assumptions have stood in the way of the only 
method by which satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained—inductive and deductive reasoning. The 
state of affairs is then exactly what was to be ex- 
pected, that while progress has been made in 
every other branch of knowledge, the so-called 
“Science of Man” remains very little better than 
where Herder left it nearly a hundred years ago. 
Thanks to geologists, the evidence had been ob- 
tained of the vast antiquity of man. When Prof. 
Waitz, before the British Association in 1860, af- 
firmed that to reconcile the hy pothesis of the origin 
of the unity of mankind (for which he is an ad- 
vocate), man could not have been on the earth 
less than 35.000 years, very likely not less than 
9,000,000, his remarks were favored with laugh- 
ter; but since the question has grown more and 
more into public consideration, and the statement 
of Prof. Huxley, in his new book issued a few 
days ago, that “if any form of the doctrine of 
progressive development is correct, we must ex- 
tend by long epochs the most liberal estimate that 
yet been made of the antiquity of man,” is 
received without derision. In Borneo we have a 
myth of the creation of man from the dast of the 
earth, and that woman was made from the bone 
of the man ; the Thibetians, on the other hand, 
unblushingly claim their descent from the ape. 
No one will deny the possibility of such a descent 
for man by some law of development; but the 
transmutation of species has yet to be proved— 
and not only are, in a scientific aspect, the views 
that have been propagated on the unity of man’s 
origin from a single pair purely hypothetical, but 
80 also are those of the plarality of originating 
pairs, and that of the creations cf men in nations 
asheld by Agassiz. It had sometimes been as- 
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serted that there was less difficulty in accounting 
for existing conditions by assuming a plurality 
of origin than to explain how all races could be 
descended from a single pair. Science, however, 
has nothing to do with what was the easiest expla- 
nation, but with what is the truth. The address 
then noticed in detail various prominent topics 
which would necessarily attract the attention of 
the Society ; and with respect to the discussion 
which should be permitted at the meeting, the 
President said the unity of mankind was an arti- 
cle of faith with many persons whose opinions 
deserve respect, but as an article of faith it could 
not be permitted to be discussed, although, as a 
scientific hypothesis, it and every other view could 
be fully investigated and treated with the utmost 
liberty of thought and speech. Such is a brief 
summary of the presidential address. 

(We shall keep ourselves informed in regard 
to the progress of this new society, and whatever 
may be developed which promises to be new 
and useful, shall be given to the readers of the 


Puren. JouRNAL AND Lire ILLUsTRATED. ] 
Ethnology. 
ETHNOLOGY OF THE MBXICANS. 


[Readers will be interested in the following statement, 
sent us by a New Yorker, who seeks health and knowl- 
edge in more genial climes. What he says of the 
“native” Mexicans is simp!y confirmatory of that which 
others have said—and however deplorable the fact may 
seem, there is more than a shade of truth in it. The 
native Australians, Californians, and South American 
tribes are in the same unfortunate category, and will 
not be civilized—consequently they must “pass away,” 
and give place to a higher order of humanity. But here 
is the letter of our correspondent. ] 

Stats or GuersRo, Mexico: Acaputoo, Mar, 1, °63, 

Frrenps anp GENTLEMEN : I can hardly realize 
that winter has passed, so different has it been 
from the winters of the United States. No snow, 

















no rain, no winds, no rough or cloudy weather— 
every day alike—every day sunshine and summer. 
any man can predict the weather here. To-morrow 
shall be the same as to-day and yesterday. The 
mercury from 10 o’clock a.m. to 3 p.m. stands 
regular at 85°. IfI had the arrangement of the 
weather I could not suit myself better. I shall 
leave here for California the lst of April. I would 
not pass another winter here, for I am bound to 
spend the balance of my life where I can have the 
pleasures of refined society and the benefits of 
civilization and the sciences. 
MEXICAN INDIANS 

The mass of the inhabitants of Mexico are In- 
dians, and, consequently, not susceptible of civili 
zation. This, three centuries have proven, for 
about three hundred years ago the country was 
taken possession of by the Spaniards, and Spain 
was then one of the most advanced nations in 
civilization ; but the people have adopted all the 
vices and none of the virtues or progression of the. 
present age, and it is perfectly natural that they 
should do precisely as they have done, for they 
have fixed eyes and hair ; and Physiology and the 
laws of Nature teach that all reptiles, birds, and 
animals with fixed hair, eyes, and spots can not be 
domesticated. A quail will raise twenty young 
ones in a brood, all alike, and no one ever yet 
tamed a quail, though they feed in our grain-fields, 
and seem to be almost domestic. A hen will 
raise a dozen chickens aad no two alike, but they 
can not be driven into the woods and made wild. 
All tigers have eyes and hair and spots alike, and 
no one will ever domesticate the tiger. An In- 
dian, or rather a squaw, raises a dozen young 
ones, and you could affirm in advance to the kind 
of eyes and hair they will have. [But suppose 
they intermarry, or cross on other nations, will not 
this modify them ?—Eps.] A white woman raises 
a ae of six or eight, and no two will have the 
same kind of eyes and hair or look alike. There 
is a progression ! 

The Indians, like all those classes of reptiles, 
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birds, and animals with fixed eyes, hair, and spots, 
belong to the past. [A sweeping statement.— 
Evs.] They are a lapping by on to the age of civ- 
ilization ; they are ages older than we—and are 
not with us or of us; and when they, like those 
classes of reptiles, birds and animals, come in 
contact with civilization, it cuts them off, as a 
reaper cuts grain. 


CONDITION OF MEXICO. 

Mexico is in a sad condition, morally, intellec- 
tually, and physically, and no one seems to under- 
stand “‘ what the matter is.” 

When an individual is deficient of the principles 
of truth, justice, and the virtues that make and 
sustain the moral integrity and character of man, 
he generally goes, I believe, to the lower regions 
tolerably direct. Mexico has not within her the 
inherent principles that give character to and sus- 
tainanation. I should not like to state that she 
is going straight to perdition, because, everybody 
says she is “standing still,”” but somehow Satan 
has got a mortgage on her. 

PHYSIOGNOMY OF MEXICANS. 

It is only necessary for a person, with a slight 
knowledge of human nature, to look through the 
morning market, or any other gathering, to know 
what the trouble is with Mexico; he will see 
stealing fingers, a drinking mouth, a sensual nose, 
and lack of energy, depicted in unmistakable 
lines. The mass of the people of Mexico, as far 
as I have seen, are an indolent, loafing set of In- 
dians, addicted to all the vices. The spontaneous 
products of the country are sufficient to sustain 
them, and they need little or no protection from 
the elements. 

A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 

Mexico is a most delightful country to live in, be- 
cause it has one of the finest climates that God 
ever sent from the regions of sunshine to bless his 
creatures with, and the sooner the race who in- 
habit it are superseded by civilization, the bet- 
ter for the earth and civilization. 


PRODUCTIONS. 

Mexico is capable of producing, and does, I 
believe, to some extent, all the products of both 
northern and tropical countries, yet the indo- 
lence of the people is such that they will not 
do more than is absolutely necessary for subsist- 
ence, and it is difficult to get,even by going before 
daylight, the little articles you want from market 
for the day. Oranges, limes, cocoa-nuts, pine- 
apples, bananas, sweet potatoes and such fruits 
and vegetables are plenty and cheap, because 
they grow in profusion all about. Cabbages sell 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar per head, 
and hard to get at that. [In New York, say ten 
cents.] Grown chickens are from fifty to seventy- 
five cents each ; eggs are never less than twenty- 
five cents per dozen; pork and beef “ grow 
themselves,” and are retailed at four to six cents 
per pound; matton, thirty cents; butter and 
cheese you never see except bought from a 
steamer, at seventy-five cents to one dollar per 
pound ; flour is brought prineipally from Cali- 
fornia, and sells to bakers, by the sack, at six and 
a halfcents per pound. The people do not know 
how to make bread, and would not if they did 
know—they would rather do without. 


DIET OF THE PEOPLE. 
Two great staples of native provision are red 
peppers and green “ punkin ;” a native can buy 
enough of those articles for three cents to keep 
him a day ; that satisfies him ; but if he has six cents, 
he can get half a green “ punkin,” a handful of 
red peppers, a few tomatoes, and a pound of cheap 
meat, all of which he boils together, and is inde- 
pendent for that day. A squaw will get pro- 
visions for a family of six or eight, a whole day, 
for twenty-five cents. 


PRIMITIVE HABITS OF THE MEXICANS. 


The people are Indians, and of course will not 
work, and what is equally bad, they will admit of 
no innovations, nor adopt any improvements ; 
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stoves, tinware, or ironware are not used, and sel- 
dom brought here ; all cooking consists in boil- 
ing and frying, which is done in brown earthen 
vessels of the rudest kind, set on three stones, 
camp fashion, the same as were used three centu- 
ries ago, and they will use nothing else. All 
Kinds of manufactured goeds are high. Import 
duties are sixty per cent., and twenty-five per 


» cent. additional for war duties ; on some kind of 


goods the duty is so great as to be prohibitory. 
DRESS. 

The usual native dress for men is a pair of 
trowsers and shirt, made of undressed cotton 
sheeting, a wide-rimmed hat, and some kind of a 
shawl; the women dress in a cotton shift, made 
so as to expose the bosom to full view, a skirt of 
dark calico, and a light shawl to cover the head 
and shoulders morning and evening. 

Fresh peaches at seventy-five cents per can are 


| sold here, as good as new, after being in this cli- 


mate five years; the cans are marked on the 
label, “8S. Dayton, 119 Beekman Street, N. Y.” 
Good on his head! I enjoy two cans a week. 


| My next will reach you from California. 


T. H. Unperwoop. 
[We should feel obliged if our correspondent 
would kindly send us photograph likenesses ot 
the strange people he may meet, as well as per- 
sonal descriptions ; we could then illustrate, for 
the benefit of our readers, the subjects so lucidly 
described. We shall be happy to place on free 
exhibition, in our cabinet, not only such busts 
and skulls as may be sent us, but photographic 


Truly yours, 


| and other likenesses as well.—Eps.] 
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THE UNITY OF MAN. 





(The question as to the “unrry of the Race” still 
divides the philosophers. One tends we are of one 
origin, another that there were as many different ori- 
gins as of nations. In the present article we give the 
views of a distinguished naturalist, who speaks with that 
oracular confidence for which gentlemen of his profession 
are sometimes charecterized. But the question may be 
considered “still open,” and we reserve our decision till 
other evidence shall have been given. 

PROGRESS OF THE RACE. 

Tue first families of men were confined to the 
tropics. They were in what we call a state of 
nature ; civilization had not lent her hand to de- 
velop the faculties of the genus called homo ; in 
other words, all the earliest inhabitants of the 
globe were a tropical production. We ourselves 
have seen specimens which have more or less 
perfectly retained their primitive formation. 





LONG HAIR. 

The hair of the head in a healthy, weli-grown 
person, if permitted to grow, will reach the heels, 
falling back over the shoulders and hips till it 
touches the ground. The beard will also fall 
down over the stomach, bowels, and pelvis, while 
the body, if subjected to exposure, will soon put 
on a coat of hair not unlike the head. 

Hence we read in the Bible that Hsau was “a 
hairy man,” and that Isaac—being blind—said to 
him, “Come near to me, that I may feel thee.” 
He said, “ The hand is the hand of Esau, but the 
voice is the voice of Jacob.” It is only after 
civilization has come in as a handmaid to the hu- 
man species that they are able to live outside of 
the tropics. Take one thousand children, born of 
parents of respectability at the present day, con- 


| fine them in an inclosure, let them see or enjoy 


none of the arts or appliances of life, they will 
die the first winter if they are not assisted to 








ease 


clothing and food. It was many and long 

before the human family were able, originally, to 
master cattle and other domestic animals, cer. 
tainly not until they had acquired weapons of 
iron. They certainly had no clothing except 
leaves of trees ; hence Mother Eve is represented 
with Adam as clothing themselves with fig-leaves, 

CLOTHING. 

The earliest inhabitants first clothed themselves 
with leaves of trees, then with fibers from the 
barks of trees. The next step seems to have been 
the skins of beasts ; the next, the tanned sking of 
animals. We in our day have seen men clothed 
with buckskin breeches 


COLOR AND FOOD. 

While confined to the tropics, the human family 
are dark-colored from several causes. First, 
their food is carbonaceous. Carbon is repre- 
sented by charcoal, and in its uncrystallized state 
gives off the black ray of light. The primitive 
man, turned loose on the world, must feed him- 
self first with berries and fruits, which all possess 
carbonaceous matter, or sugary matter in a far 
higher degree than they do toward the poles, 
When fruits fail him, we next find him using 
sugar-cane, the lotus of Egypt, and the cabbage- 
tree and other plants. The next is the tubers 
or roots, which are at certain seasons and in 
certain stages of growth highly carbonaceous and 
sugary. But the great thing is the lungs, which 
are breathing all the while a carbonaceous atmos- 
phere, comparatively destitute of oxygen. The 
atmosphere, passing into the lungs, is carried to 
the extremities through the influence of the nerves 
and arteries, and the carbonaceous matter is de- 
posited under the several skins. The man living 
in the tropics has a less quantity of brain in 
weight and measurement than one living in the tem- 
perate regions, or at the polar regions. The lungs, 
the heart, the liver, and the internal viscera, all 
weigh much less than in people living in cold cli- 
mates. A square foot of atmosphere within the 
tropics contains far less of material ae 
give health, vigor, and growth to the an 
economy, than that at the polar regions and the 
temperate zones. Mankind, until they had ac- 
quired the arts of life to a considerable extent, 
were necessarily confined to the tropics. All his- 
tory shows that the earliest information that we 
get of the human family comes from countries 
south, toward the equator. 

MECHANISM AND CIVILIZATION. 

As mankind progress in the arts of civilization, 
they are enabled to accommodate themselves with 
utensils to prepare their food and appliances for 
preserving their health in extreme weather. But 
for the saw, we would have no boards, and but for 
the boards, we would have no houses, or enjoy- 
ments of quietude and the comfort of individuals. 
Take away the saw, and the axe, and the chisel, no 
such place as a village, or a town, or a city could 
come into existence. It was a long series of ages 
before the human family were enabled to use 
iron utensils and weapons. It was also another 
long series of ages before they could procure for 
themselves utensils to cook and prepare their food. 
As we pe north from the equator, a higher 
state of civilization is demanded mile by mile on 
the surface of the globe, a higher and more perfect 
state of mechanical improvements is required. The 
same cabin that would keep a Sandwich islander 
comfortably the year round, if put up at Kam- 
schatka would afford no protection to a family 
living in that extreme rigor of climate. It wasa 
long time before the human family found them- 
selves possessed of any vessel in which they could 
boil water. It was a long time after the creation 
before they had invented the loom or the spindle 
in its rudest forms. It was comparatively at 
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nt period they were enabled to make use 
vraelals ro woupetn of war, or domestic uten- 
sils, or for the arts of peace ; and until they had 
come to this stage of existence and civilization, 
the animals of the forest and wild beasts bore full 
over the destinies of the human family. Man 

is the feeblest and most helpless of all. Take the 
case of the island of Manhattan, and a country 
lying north along the Green Mountains, and the 
valleys from New York to Canada ; when the 


white inhabitants first landed on this Western 
shore, the whole country was alive with the wolf, 
the panther, and other beasts of prey. Now, they 
have all disappeared, principally through the 
agency of gunpowder, which is of very recent in- 
vention. A square foot of atmosphere in latitude 


45 deg. possesses about double the vital ma- 
terial that it does at the equator, and increases 
by a certain ratio until we reach the poles. Until 
the human family were able to control the ox, 
they were destitute of milk, butter, cheese, beef, 
shoes, and substantially of clothing. Indeed, the 
earliest development of what we call the Cauca- 
sian race originated in the mountains and uplands 
called the Valley of Cashmere. Here are vast 
astures, streams of water, with a cool climate 
suited to the growth of cattle, and the animal, 
man. Indeed, our common ox apparently origi- 
nated in that part of the world. 
FOOD, BONES, MEN. 

The science of Osteology, or the growth of bones 
in the animal, is a subject which must be taken 
strongly into account in the case of our discussions 
upon Ethnology ; without the material to make 
the bones, the bones do not exist. Take the 
China people from Whampoa, who for ages have 
lived in the marshes and been confined to a diet 
of rice, fish, and animals of a low description ; 
they have no nose comparatively ; their legs and 


i ; th kand | S 
limbs are small and crooked ; they are weak an | state of the original man ? 


feeble, the organ of the eye is imperfectly de- 


frail i 
ee ae ee | Look at our African negroes as they are brought 


of humanity as is found on the globe ; while the 
Archangel people, at the extreme north of Russia, 
and the Scotch people in the northern part of Scot- 
land and on the mountains are among the finest and 
hardiest specimens of humanity. Until mankind 
can cultivate the earth with the plow and the 
hoe, no food, no wheat—the proper substance to 
form the bones in the animal economy—are found 
used by man. Milk, butter, cheese, and meats 
of beef and mutton are all the most nutritious ar- 
ticles of diet, and are adapted more thoroughly 


to the growth of man than any other course of | 
eating.* Indeed, our vegetable kingdom was very | 
deficient until the introduction of the potato, | 
which has been known less than four hundred and | 


fifty years. 

We all know that quietude for a mother and 
children, as well as a grown person, is very essen- 
tial to the healthy action of both the animal and 
mental economy. Take a mother during gesta- 
tion, let her be subject to alarm, disturbance, 
anxiety, and the child, when born, is feeble, un- 
healthy, immature. So it is with the boy and the 
man; an external fear produces an individual 
scarcely possessed of ordinary faculties. 


MAN-EATERS. 

In the earliest ages mankind were cut up into 
small tribes or clans, continually at war with one 
another. We have specimens of this state of ex- 
istence at this day all over Africa, where slavery 
is an original institution ; each tribe carrying on 
war with its neighbor for the sake of procuring 
slaves. If prisoners could not be sold intoslavery 
when captured, they would be killed and eaten 
for food. It is apparent to us that all the earliest 
inhabitants of the globe were cannibals. The case 


of Abraham and Isaac is a very striking piece of | 


history in illustration of our subject. Abraham 
was a prophet, a priest, king, and the author of 
the earliest accounts of creation, a believer in the 





* We respectfally refer the Author to the works of 
Sylvester Grabam, R. T. Trall, Wm. A. Alcott, and other 
writers on Vegetarianism for different opinions on this 
question, 








accountability of man to his Creator, and a be- 
liever in the duties which men owe to one another 
—he introduced a code of laws prohibiting human 
sacrifices. 

ELECTRICITY—NEW VIEWS. 


It is said that there are different gradations in 
the families of mankind, both of the intellectual 
and physical economy. We say there are different 
developments according to circumstances and the 
climate, and these circumstances arise from the 
state of society in which they are found. The 
negro, for instance, in.the present condition in 
which he appears upon the globe, is an imper- 
fectly developed being. The cranium contains 
far less capacity than that of the white stock. 
The hair of the head isa wool. This isan econo- 
my of nature. Wool has long been known to be 
a slight conductor of electrical action, and the 
vitality of the negro is far less than that of the 
northern races ; the electrical or magnetic influ- 
ence is much more feeble. The wool of the head 
seems to have been made by nature to prevent 
the escape of the electric and vital fluids from the 
cranium, while the source of supply is feeble 
through the lungs. We were struck with this 
fact. When we see gold dust found in the sands 
of Africa put under a powerful microscope, the 
dust appears a mere slug, without crystallization, 
more like a piece of dough than anything else, 
while gold found in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, Pike’s Peak, Carolina, or anywhere upon 
the North American continent, when subjected to 
microscopic tests, will be found a mass of crys- 
tallized action. The continent of Africa wants 
magnetic action ; this is seen both in the organi- 
ization of the vegetable and the animal functions 
of the latter continent. 


ORIGINAL STATE OF MAN. 


We now come to another point. What was the 
We believe him to 
have been entirely a creature of development. 


from Congo; compare them with the negroes 


| which have been in the mountains of Virginia and 


Carolina two hundred years. The African in our 
climate is most wonderfully developed, approach- 
ing as he goes north to the form of the white man. 
The hair loses very much of its extreme woolly 
structure, the color is evidently receding, and he 
is becoming a pale face just as fast as the God of 
nature intended he should. We suppose a case 
of an African family at Sierra Leone, passing 
north ten miles, staying there one generation ; the 
next generation passing north ten miles more, 
staying there the second generation ; the next de- 
scendants passing north ten miles more, and stay- 
ing there the third generation ; and so ou from 
father to son, until in the progress of time the race 
has reached Archangel, in Russia. We believe 
when the family had reached Archangel the people 
would be just like the Archangel people. This 
would give 37,625 years for a family or stock to 


| travel from the equator to Archangel ; and that 


is about the rate of development of the human 
family in their earliest stages of existence. 
Indeed God has made of one blood all the na- 
tions of the earth; but can the families hate and 
enslave each other? They do so indeed! In the 
earliest Roman days men held the power of life 
and death over their white brethren in bondage. 
Our negro slavery at this day is of a far milder 
type than that of the Jews in Egypt, and far milder 
than prisoners of war in ancient Rome. The an- 
cient Spaniards freely mingled their blood with 
the Moors by amalgamation. Hence the state of 
slavery is the mildest in Spanish and Portuguese 
countries. In Cuba, 300,000 emancipados or free 
colored people are found, while the Cubans run 
back to Africa to get Bozal or native and raw ne- 
groes to till their sugar plantations. Christiani- 
ty is the great thing that ameliorates the moral 
and physical econcmy of man. The first religion 
of man was serpent worship or Fetichism ; the 
next, sun worship, with human sacrifices ; the next, 
Buddhism ; higher on the scale is Mohammedan- 
ism ; the next, Judaism or Abrahamic worship. 





The last and crowning thing of all is Christianity. 
The one man and the one woman plan was the di- 
rect offspring of Christianity ; and all the vast 
researches that man has made in science, morals, 
and natural philosophy have been produced since 
the days of the New Testament. 


IRON RULES. 


We have said that iron was the great weapon ot 
civilization. The Foulah tribe of in Africa, 
which originated in the highlands of the Moon, 
and embracing king of Dahomey’s dominions, at a 
very early period obtained the use of iron ; they 
are the governing negro family in Africa ; and 
as they progress northward, y run into the 
Moorish or Mauritania people. The best speci- 
mens of this stock were evidently found in Spain, 
and called the Moors. Take away the use of iron 
from this family and they are just like other ne- 
gro tribes and families in the center of the Afri- 
can continent. Give a people the use of iron and 
they soon develop in civilization. Here lay the 
difficulty with our North American Indians at 
the time of their discovery by Europeans; they 
were unable to use or acquire iron instruments, 
they tilled no soil. Without domestic nourish- 
ment the ox can not exist in snuwy climate in 
any considerable numbers, The Indians were 
deficient in their species of animals, though their 
language indicates that they were of the same 
stock of people that formerly inhabited Western 
Europe. 

THE ONE ORIGINAL COLOR. 


Physiologists tell us that there were no crys- 
tallizations of either animal or vegetable matter 
until carbon appeared on our globe, that there 
were no geologic formations until silica came into 
action. With carbon to begin the formation of 
vegetables and animals, as a matter of course 
the whole animal economy were dark-colored, 
their basis being carbon. All history tells us that 
the original ox was black. We find the same 
law operating with the turkey ; he is black in the 
foreat, but introduce him to civilization, he first 
becomes red, then gray, and then white, and at 
that stage of the case the physical animal has about 
run his course. To counteract these ideas, a certain 
class of philosophers start with the proposition 
that mankind is divided into races, we answer, 
They are notso. They then tell us that like be- 
gets like, the son is like the father or the mother, 
or both combined. Now this is notso ; because, 
if the fact so existed, all the children of the world, 
and men and women too, would look just like 
father Adam and mother Eve, who were red 
people, as the biblical name indicates. 


THE BLEACHING PROCESS. 


The first white inhabitants were far nearer 
dark than they were white; in other words, for 
many ages the human family were becoming 
white, and history tells us, so far as history tells 
us anything, that these whitening processes began 
about the regions of Cashmere, where the goat has 
a fleece of exceeding milk-whiteness ; and well it 
might begin here ; the valley of Cashmere is near 
thirteen thousand feet above the level of the ocean, 
situated in a country of a cool air and with ex- 
ceedingly pure water in the midst of snows some 
part of the year, with a strong electrical action of 
climate and soil. 

There is one argument we have heard used 
against our doctrine, which is applied to the Es- 
quimaux. Now the Esquimaux are a people that 
never have yet obtained the use of iron ; their diet 
is lichens and fish; they want the tools necessary 
to erect houses; hence they live in ice-bins or 
huts; they are kept at the lowest temperature, 
and on an exceeding meagre diet. They have no 

, corns, or potatoes, because they have not 
advanced in civilization sufficient to till their soil, 
and without agriculture, every race that histor 
ever told us of has been dark or copper-colored. 
Naturalists tell us that the horse is found in the 
mountains of Africa scarce two feet high, and of 
the same species as the Arab charger. Take the 
Shetland Islands; the cattle exposed to the 
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weather, when grown, are seldom two feet and a 
half high. So with their ponies and the horse 
family. But when these animals are transferred 
by degrees farther from their native habitations 
to more hospitable climes, they become in course 
of time the Pennsylvania wagon-horses called the 
Conestogas. 

The races of men and cattle seem to be artificial, 
but the sudden migration of either men or animals 
from a southern to a northern latitude, or from a 
northern latitude to a southern one, seems to de- 
stroy their existence. Take the Mamelukes of 
Egypt—they are from Caucasus, Georgia, Circas- 
sia, Cabul, Cashmere, stolen and earried as slaves 
and sold into Egypt, and were formerly used as 
the military power of the country. Itis notorious 
that no Mameluke family have been able to per- 
petuate themselves in Egypt to the fourth genera- 
tion. 

MENTALITY V3. VITALITY. 


Time is the great perfector in all things. In 
the earlier periods of the history of the human 
family, physical developments were deemed the 
only signs of excellence ; in our day it is mental. 
We are now in the mental stage of existence, and 
our physiques run down to a very low point. 
People at the present day are like white peacocks, 
white guinea fowls, white horses, white cattle— 
consumptive, nervous, without the health and 
physical powers of the ancestry of our race. We 
may be denounced as Utopian in our conclusions, 
but no historian has ever told us yet that a native 
tribe of white people were ever found within the 
tropics ; and certainly when our tropical friends 
are carried north, near the poles, they are a short- 
lived race. Climate and time have everything to 
do in the formation of the physical condition of 
man. 

THE JEWS, LIGHT AND DARK, 


The family of Jews speak volumes to our ar- 
ment. They sojourned four hundred years in 
pt, where polygamy was the rule of the do- 
mestic economy, and we see many Jews at this 
day who strongly put on the African cast of 
countenance and formation of the cranium. Then, 
again, when the Jews were carried to Babylon, 
some families wandered to the extreme south of 
India, where they have since become of a charcoal 
blackness of complexion ; and yet when the tribe 
of Judah was driven out of Palestine by the 
Romans under Titus the consul, other families 
emigrated to the Baltic Sea, where they now have 
flaxen hair and a Danish countenance. 


We do not put much faith in species or races of © 


the human family ; if we did, there would be no less 
than seven to nine different Adams and Eves who 
were the progenitors of the human family. There 
was a period of time when no human being existed, 
and rae then the animal economy seems to have 
acquired a good deal of perfection before man 
appeared on earth. The gorilla seems to be the 
next step in the series of creation, and lastly 
comes man. We take the small races of men in 
the Oceanic Islands; they are scarcely three feet 
high, while the Scotch, Danish, and Russian 
races, in extreme cases, have reached from seven 
to eight feet high. Thisis nota greater disparity 
than the difference between the Shetland cattle 
and the improved Durhams; and yet the small 
and large families are all of one original stock. 

Philology speaks volumes in favor of the unity 
of the human race. Although the dialects are said 
to equal five thousand, yet mankind talk one lan- 
guage all over the world, and ever have, and ever 
will. We may hereafter give our views on the 
unity of language. 

[We repeat, we do not fully indorse these views. 
Our pages are open for a fair discussion of this 
question, and we desire to have it fully elucidated 
by the best thinkers and the best writers. We 
have no fears for the truth, where free discussion 
is allowed. When the secular or scientific evi- 
dence shali have been exhausted, we shall ask for 
the Biblical testimony.— Eos. ] 
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MEN MONKEYS OF MALACCA; 
THEIR MODE OF LIFE, MARRIAGE, CUSTOMS, ETC. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Shanghae an in- 
teresting account of the Jakoons, a barbarous 
people who inhabit the interior of Malacca. Their 
language and features are unlike those of the 
Malays proper, of whom they are also politically 
independent. They have no history, having been 
found by the early Portuguese voyagers in the 
country in which they still reside. They are 
called the Orang-Benner, or “men of the great 
country ;” the Orang-Hutang, or “men of the 
forests ;’ the Orang-Semang, or “black men ;” 
the Jakoons and the Kaiats. Oran is the Malay 
word for man; and Utan or Hutang for forest, 
whence the word so common with us, Ourang™ 
Outang, or wild men, if men they may be called, 
when common opinion has assigned them a rank 
hardly above monkeys and baboons. 

They generally live in houses built of bamboo 
sticks, and suspended to the tops of lofty trees, to 
which they ascend by rude ladders. These cabins, 
suspended to the tree tops, are so narrow that a 
stranger can not be admitted without annoyance 
to a member of the family, or his exclusion ; for 
one must go down when a new one comes up. 
Others who have no tastes for these wrial abodes 
—nesis, not for birds, but for men—constract 
buts raised two or three feet above the ground. 
The first story serves for lodging, where they eat 
and sleep; by the side of a fire always kept 
brightly burning in order to frighten away the 
tigers and other wild beasts which fill the forests. 
In the second story they put their arms for 
safety, their provisions and kitchen utensils, all 
of which are comprised in pikes, in earthen pots, 
and one or two great China bowls. 

They eat whatever comes to hand, as wild boars, 
apes, or birds, which last are taken in snares or 
shot by arrows, and the roots and tubers which 
the earth produces in abundance. If they plant 
rice, it is only enough to meet their absolute 
wants. Instead of regular labor, they prefer the 
fatiguing adventures of the chase, and running 
among the woods. Their cuisine is of the lowest 
order, their favorite dish being slices of meat half 
cooked, and still reeking with blood. 

Their weddings are preceded by a most singu- 
lar and ludicrous ceremony. An old man pre- 
sents the future husband and wife to a large as- 
semblage of invited guests, whom he conducts, 
followed by their respective families, into a grand 
cirele, around which the young lady, the bride, 
sets out running upon all fours, and the young 
man who is the bridegroom in the same style 
after her. If he succeeds in overtaking her she 
becomes his wife ; if not, he forfeits all his rights, 
and “ love’s labor is lost.” This often happens 
when the bridegroom fails of pleasing the young 
lady, who endeavors to escape from the embraces 
of a distasteful or odious husband by beating him 
in this queer trotting match. 

Upon the death of one of their number they 
wrap his body in a white winding sheet, and then 
deposit it in a grave dug near his hut, sometimes in 
an erect position, sometimes sitting, and sometimes 
lying down. They are careful to put a lance at 
his side, a “ parang,” and a “sumpitan,” their 
instruments of hunting and of war. These 
weapons placed by the side of the corpse indicate 
a shadowy belief in a future existence. 

Their religion is a confused mass of the grossest 
superstitions, propagated by the poyans, a kind 
of priests, who are half physicians and half jug- 
glers. Their magical science is in great esteem 
with the Malays. The singular kind of life they 





il 
lead, the peculiarity of their custom, an 
intervals of their wm Aen among rn 
secure for them a certain prestige and respect, 
Seen from afar, and through a m ious vail, 
they pass for beings endowed with superhuman 
power, to whom the plants and roots of the for. 
ests have revealed their most secret virtues. In 
a word, they are believed to hold in their hands 
the power of conferring health or inflicting death. 
In accordance with this belief, the Malays are 
careful not to provoke their ill-will. 

Naturally, the Jakoons are of an open and in- 
genuous disposition, and withal inclined to gayety, 
To the appearance of timidity they join the 
pendence of a life without control, spent in the 
midst of thick forests and everlasting verdure, 
Respectful, without being servile, in conversation 
they use an abrupt and violent tone of voice, which 
strongly contrasts with their habitual gentleness 
and modesty. They have strong liquors, and get 
intoxicated whenever they have an opportunity. 

It is honorable to the zeal of the Catholic priests 
that they havea missionary, who, notwiths 
the low rank of these people in the scale of hu- 
manity, the wide territory over which they are 
scattered, and the thick forests which it is neces- 
sary to penetrate to reach them, and the absence 
of all roads, while ferocious wild beasts are thick 
at every step, is laboring ameng them, and makes 
his home with them. 

Such are the people in whom originated the 
idea and the stories about the Orang-Outang— 
‘the man of the forests.” 


Psychology. 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
ITS PROGRESS AND PRESENT STATE. 


DREAMLAND. 

In our second article we briefly alluded to the 
phenomena of dreaming, as a source from which 
our knowledge concerning the laws and opera- 
tions of the human soul received important ac- 
cessions. It seems that our remarks upon these 
phenomena were too brief to fully satisfy the de- 
mands of public interest, and at the request of a 
correspondent (“ M. E. R.”), as also in compli- 
ance with solicitations received from other sour- 
ces, we change the pre-announced theme of the 
present article, and resume the subject of dream- 
ing for a more elaborate exposition. The points 
with which we are requested more especially to 
deal, are the origin of dreams, the question of 
their significance, and the rules of their interpre- 
tation. 











THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS. 

By a peculiar mode of dissecting the human 
brain, Dr. Spurzheim demonstrated the indepen 
dence of the coronal region of that viscus, ex 
cept in an indirect way, of any of the nerves of 
the organs of the five senses. This higher por- 
tion of the brain, therefore, may reasonably be 
presumed to exercise functions comparatively 
supersensuous. That is to say, while, by a gen 
eral sympathy, it is affected by impressions upon 
the sensational system, it is equally open to ex- 
citation from sources entirely spiritual, in accord- 
ance with which latter fact the organs, distinct 
ively, of the spiritual faculties are located in that 
region. Now in slumber, when it is perfect, the 
organs of the five senses are entirely inactive, 
and they are comparatively so when sleep is but 
partial. Whatever impressions the mind of the 
sleeper receives must, therefore, be more or less 
independent of the sensational system, and when 
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podily sleep is perfect, dreaming must be an op- 
eration altogether interior and spiritual. 

The transition from the sensational or waking 
to the non-sensational or profoundly sleeping 
state, however, marks similar transition in the 
character of the mental operations known as 
dreams. By gently whispering in the ear of the 
sl go as to make a faint impression upon the 
nerves of hearing, the nature of his dreams may 
be in some measure controlled, and in a less de- 

the same result may be accomplished by 
exciting the nerves of smell, taste, and feeling. 
Furthermore, if one goes to sleep with the nerves 
of sense still perturbed by the strong excitations 
of the previous waking hours, or with the pas- 
sions in unequal states of irritation, the organs 
and faculties most in action will, of course, be 


the longest in composing themselves to rest, and ' 


their residual activities while the others are in 
repose, will be the cause of capricious, incoher- 
ent, and insane dreams. Similar phenomena, 
though generally partaking more or less of the 
horrible, are caused by over-eating, or by eating 
gross and indigestible food, and by the passage 
of crade particles of the same into the circula- 
tions, and their unequal pressure upon, and clog- 
ging up of, the nervoussystem. Even the absurd 
dreams of this disordered and inharmonious state, 
however, partake somewhat of the spiritual— 
that is to say, they are more or less the opera- 
tions of the soul from its interior and supersen- 
suous sources of power and activity, seeing that 
channels of sensuous impressions from the outer 
world are partially or entirely closed. 
ARE DREAMS EVER SIGNIFICANT ? 

Of course this question must be answered in 
the affirmative, if the records of the nocturnal vis- 
ions of many of the old prophets are to be cred- 
ited. To say that dreams are never significant 
and truthfally and prophetically so, would be to 
place many positive Scriptural testimonies in the 
category of fictions, and to say that Ezekiel, Dan- 
jel, and Paul were deluded fanatics. But all 
other nations and peoples, as well as the Jews 
and early Christians, appeared to have had their 
dreamers, who during their bodily slumbers have 
received wonderful revelations of interior mys- 
teries and of future events. Pharaoh of Egypt 
and Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon were prophetic 
dreamers in quite as emphatic a sense as were 
Joseph, Ezekiel, and Zechariah of the Jews. 


TESTIMONY OF SACRED AND PROFANE WRITERS. 

And let any ome read the accounts given by 
Herodotus of the wonderful prophetic and sub- 
sequently fulfilled dreams of the old Median and 
Persian kings and the relatives of their families, 
typifying the course of future events in their em- 
pires, or let him read the numerous allusions to 
significant dreams scattered through the works of 
Plato, or those which are found interspersing 
Grecian and Roman history, and if he credits 
these authentic relations, everywhere coincident 
in their main features, he will no longer doubt 
the existence of a psychological law, applicable 
to mankind irrespective of thgir nationality, or 
the period of the world’s history in which they 
live, and by which intelligence from supernal 
sources, and of a kind unattuinable by ordinary 
mental processes, cam be communicated to the 
interiors of the mind during the sleep of the body. 





The facts proving this position have been recog- 
nized by all, both learned and ignorant, until a 
comparatively recent period, when the pride of 
mere sensuous science, glorying in a skepticism 
respecting everything spiritual, has banished the 
dream-world from its merited position as a theme 
of current literature, and tabooed the belief in its 
reality as a weak and ignorant superstition. 

But truth always has the power to assert its 
own supremacy over skepticism and prejudice, 
however it may be ignored and opposed, and the 
hundreds of facts that are constantly occurring 
prove that dreams are still sometimes the media 
of eupernal intelligence that they were four thou- 
sand years ago. Some one or more member of 
almost every family in the land couid, if they 
would, add to the number of relations from ex- 
perience, proving this fact. Take the following 
examples. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

But a few days previous to the present writing, 
a lady of the writer’s acquaintance, whose ve- 
racity can not be doubted, told him of an inci- 
dent which came to her personal knowledge, of a 
mother who dreamed one night of being on ship- 
board and witnessing the death of her son at sea 
whom she had every external reason, in her wak- 
ing condition, to believe to be alive and in good 
health. Though she was “by no means supersti- 
tious’”’—the usual apologetic asseveration accom- 
panying such stories—she was deeply sorrow- 
stricken by the dream, and expressed to her friends 
the firm conviction that it shadowed the exact 
reality. It proved afterward that her son had 
died at sea on that very night, and at that very 
hour, when she had the dream. 

DREAM OF A QUAKER. 

So numerous are the facts that might be related 
as illustrating our position that it is only embar- 
rassing to make a selection. We will, however, 
as a specimen of the facts that might be produ- 
ced, give the following, as condensed from the 
life of Thomas Say, a pious and well-known Qua- 
ker who lived in Philadelphia during the latter 
part of the last century. 

A young woman who lived some distance from 
Philadelphia had long been grievously afflicted 
with epileptic fits, from which her physicians 
could afford her no relief. She dreamed one 
night that a person appeared to her and informed 
her that if she would go to the city and apply to 
one Thomas Say, he would cure her. Though 
she was deeply impressed by this incident, she 
treated it as a common dream, until some time 
afterward when the person who had given her 
the advice appeared to her in another dream, 
and upbraided her for not following his direction. 
She excused herself by saying that she had no 
means to go to the city, and that she did not 
know the road, having never been there, and 
moreover that she did not know the man. She 
thought that her adviser then left her, but pres- 
ently returned with two horses, one of which she 
mounted and he the other, and they both together 
rode to the city, and to the house of Say, when, 
after seeing the man, she awoke. The next morn- 
ing she communicated her dream to her friends, 
and shortly afterward a young man came to the 
door with two horses, which she identified as 
those seen in her vision. She mounted the one 
she dreamed she had rode, and he the other, and 





the two thus rode to the city, she recognizing and 
correctly anticipating the appearance of the road 
all the way. Arriving at the city, they went di- 
rectly to the house of Say, whom the young wo- 
man immediately recognized from her previous 
dream ; and on making known her business, he 
gave her a prescription, which she followed, and 
never afterward had a fit. We may add that no 
one who knows what was the character of Say 
will for a moment doubt the truth of this story 
related from his own personal knowledge and ex- 
perience. It is but one of a thousand equally 
striking that might be given ; but our limits pre- 
clude the introduction of any more facts of this 
nature at present. 
RULES OF INTERPRETING DREAMS. 

Rules for the interpretation of dreams can only 
be given in general terms, and preliminary to 
them comes, of necessity, the rule by which it 
may be known whether a dream has any intelligi- 
ble meaning. We will give this rule by an illus- 
tration: The letters ef the alphabet are elements 
of words, and those words, properly arranged, 
are elements of sentences. But suppose letters are 
printed from type in a state of what the printers 
call “ pi,” which would look thus : azwihmothk 
—or suppose words, regularly printed, occur 
without consecutive order, as in what are called 
“ cross readings ;” in such cases the printed im- 
pression can not be supposed to have any mean- 
ing, simply because it has not the power to convey 
any idea. Now those dreams that are in “ pi”— 
in other words, those that consist of heterogene- 
ous, fantastic images, destitute of all consecu- 
tiveness, can not, of course, be supposed to have 
any definite meaning, or to be subject to any rule 
of interpretation. But when a dream, by any 
fixed rule of interpretation, can be read, and it 
makes, throughout, consistent sense like the 
words, sentences, and paragraphs in a book, it is 
just as certain to have that sense as if it were a 
printed record. 

Most significant dreams, like those of Pharaoh 
and Nebuchadnezzar of old, are allegorical in 
their character, and are to be interpreted much 
like any other allegory. The relation between 
the type and the reality that is typified, is much 
like the relation between inner and outer things, 
or between causes and effects. The rule by which 
the reality is deducible from the figure has been 
largely spoken of by Swedenborg as the rule of 
“ Correspondences,” and some of the best exam- 
ples of its application are presented in the proph- 
et Daniel’s interpretations of the visions of the 
king of Babylon. Each particular figure that 
may occur in a dream—for example, a horse, a 
serpent, a mountain, a stream of water, etc., with 
all the detailed peculiarities and aspects of the 
same, has a fixed meaning, corresponding to its 
nature, spirit, and use, and which, in the general 
sense, is always the same, but which is specifically 
modified somewhat by its general connection 
with other images in the same dream. For ex- 
ample, a serpent, in general, corresponds to mal- 
ice and spite, or the power and disposition to in- 
jure, originating in the lower propensities ; a 
mountain, to that which is elevated, prominent, 
commanding, either in a good or bad sense, cor- ; 
responding to Firmness; a stream of running 
water, to that which is flowing forth from causes 
or origins, to results; garments, which are the 
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clothing of the body, represent works, which are 
the clothing of the spirit or character, or that by 
which the character is known ; spots of foulness 
upon the garment represent the defilements of 
sin, and if these spots consist of blood, they rep- 
resent some cruel or murderous act of which the 
person has been guilty, etc. 

We may add, that skill in the interpretation of 
such nocturnal allegories is only found connected 
with peculiar intuitions and with a reasonable 
amount of study and practice, but when existing 
in a proper degree of development, it invests the 
subject on which it is employed with something 
like the dignity of a fixed science. 


—_—_—. a 


WHAT IS PHRENOLOGY? 


BY J. H. 


Psreno.oey claims to furnish an organic reason 
for mental manifestation, and to enable us to dis- 
cern and describe a person’s character by means 
of his physical conformation. It has made these 
claims good. It has done and is doing all that it 
promises. If its practical results have not always 
been such as we could have desired, the fault has 
been in its professors, and riot in the science—in 
imperfect knowledge, and not in an imperfect 
system. 

We do not purpose to complicate, but rather 
te simplify the subject. We have always sympa- 
thized with the public in the wish to have Phren- 
ology made as plain and practical as possiBle. 
So many and various are the organic conditions 
necessary to be taken into account, in order to 
read character with any degree of success, that it 
is very wrong to burden the science with unnec- 
essary details or too nice distinctions ; and it is 


Fie. 1.—Drvistons or THe Brary. 


for this reason that we have essayed, first of all, 
to show anatomically, physiologically, and phren- 
ologically that the mind of man, and its organ the 
brain, have general as well as special divisions, in 
regard to both structure and function. 

The three divisions described in previous num- 
bers, and here again illustrated (fig. 1), are, when 
spoken of in reference to mental phenomena, as 





distinct anatomically, physiologically, and phren- 
ologically as any three separate things can be. 

The intellectual division or group of faculties 
is now generally predominant in the world ; and 
many religious men, as well as men of learning 
and science, claim more for it than is its due, and 
subordinate to it that higher and holier part of 
our nature, the spiritual group. 

To this intellectual domination, in connection 
with the natural dormancy of the spiritual senti- 
ments, which require for their orderly awakening 
the direct influence of the Holy Ghost, is due the 
present estrangement of the world from God, as 
well as the sectarianism and all kinds of difference 
of opinion which prevail among men. It is only 
through the Church of Christ, the sole organiza- 
tion known in the world based on the spiritual 
faculties as they exist in the nature of man, that 
the Holy Spirit can be manifested with power 
unto men ; and it is only through this manifesta- 
tion that these faculties can regain the supremacy 
which properly belongs to them, and the kingdom 
of God be established on earth as it is in heaven. 

Phrenology points out the means of reinstating 
this organization, and restoring to it the power it 
originally possessed, of bestowing upon man all 
he needs both here and hereafter, according to 
the promise of Christ himself. This organization 
is a spiritual one, directed by the Holy Ghost, and 
those embraced in it, being “ spiritually minded,” 
will be known by their works, and not by their 
professions merely. 

The senses, as we have already shown in a pre- 
vious article, are connected with the brain, each 
by its distinct nerve or nerves, which serve as 
telegraphic lines of communication, so to speak, 
between the exterior and the interior. In infancy, 
when the phrenic life first begins to manifest it- 
self, the optic nerves are, as a general rule, the 
first to be called into action ; but there are many 
exceptions. In some the auditory nerve precedes 
it, hearing being awakened before sight. In 
general, the nerve of smell (olfactory nerve) is 
later in its manifestation, though sometimes it 
precedes the others. The sense of feeling is a 
general influence pervading the whole body. 
The sense of taste, the sense of hearing, the sense 
of sight, and the sense of smell, all have this 
general sense of feeling. In the infant it resides 
only very indistinetly in the skin. 

Phrenology, in its anatomical aspect, clearly 
points out, as we have already shown, just what 
organs of the brain are connected with each of 
these senses, by mesns of their special nerves. 

The organ of Language, though nearest the 
eye, is not in direct communication with the sense 
of sight, the orbita plate forming a division be- 
tween them. It is, however, brought into early 
activity, one of the first things a child does being 
to make a noise, which is, in some sense, the lan- 
guage of pain or of pleasure. 

The optic nerves, which pass over each eye, 
and, joining, go in at the base of the brain, com- 
municate directly, first with Individuality, then 
with Form, Locality, Eventuality, Weight, Color, 
and Order. It is through these faculties that the 
infantile mind is first manifested, and which has 
relation only to the external of things, and which 
is developed and strengthened by seeing. But 
some children are hereditarily predisposed to a 
premature development of the conceptive portion 





LOLOL 
of the brain, together with all the percepti 
organs. - 

Phrenology, properly interpreted, explains the 
spirit, condition, and method of action of each of 
these groups (the perceptive and the conceptive,) 
regarded collectively, as well as of the individual 
organs which compose them. The first takes 
nizance of facts, the second investigates their prin. 
ciples and causes. The processes of the intellect, 
as a whole, we would describe as essentially 
analytical. 

It is not until the age of puberty that the whole 
brain is awakened into active life. This period 
is hastened or retarded by climate and by hered- 
itary predisposition, so that it comes earlier in 
life in some than in others. It ushers man and 
woman—no longer children—into the social order 
of existence, which demands reproductive life, 
and home and all its relations, as a necessity. 

The social group of faculties, now first brought 
into activity, occupies a larger portion of the 
brain, in proportion to the number of organs it 
comprises, than the intellectual, and it has an ir- 
resistible influence in the affairs of men. When 
this portion of the brain is awakened, it arouses 
into activity the whole physical system. 

There are divisions and also connections or 
unions in the portion of the brain now under con- 
sideration, but they are less distinct in character 
and manifestation than in any other part. The 
demands of the social faculties are of such a na 
ture that it seems impossible to deny or restrain 
them. The age of puberty ushers in a period of 
rapid development. The body is expanded as if 
with a new measure of life. It grows, and, under 
favorable circumstances, becomes symmetrical 
and beautiful. 

It is a remarkable and significant fact that 
Christ, who came into the world to reveal to man 
his spiritual destiny—and was made man by the 
Holy Spirit—was never, so far as the records of 
his life in our possession show, influenced, in a 
leading or controlling manner, by what are term- 
ed the propensities. In him was illustrated the 
complete subordination of both the animal pro- 
pensities and the intellectual faculties to the spir- 
itual nature, through that new birth which he de- 
clared that all men must experience in order to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

To the spiritual region, God, in his wisdom, has 
seen fit to give the due preponderance of brain, 
and to establish the means by which it may be 
aroused into full activity, at or after the age of 
puberty. Previous to that period it properly and 
by ordination of God remains dormant ; in ac- 
cordance with which the Church, also ordained 
by the same unerring wisdom, receives into her 
communion those only who have arrived at this 
epoch of life. Behold here the beautiful harmony 
which exists between physical facts and a divinely 
establizhed spiritual organization! In the mind 
we find a group of religious or spiritual faculties 
or sentiments ; in the cranium these sentiments 
are shown by Phrenology to have their organs in 
the coronal region, cut off by their location 
and the peculiar foldings of turban-like web 
of the brain, from all direct communication 
with the senses; in Divine Revelation we 
discover, clearly expressed, the doctrine of the 
new birth, throngh the influence of the Holy 
Spirit; and in the Church, founded on the same 
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Revelation, we behold an organization through 
which the proper influence can be brought to bear 
with power upon the heart or spiritual nature of 
man (when he has arrived at the proper age) for 
his regeneration and salvation. Here we see 
science verifying Scripture and Scripture confirm- 
ing science. 

The state of mind necessary for a person to be 
in, in order to receive the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, is revealed in Scripture. It is expressed 
by the words “ meekness,”’ “a humble and con- 
trite spirit,” humility,” and similar terms. We 
must allow neither the propensities nor the intel- 
lect to exert a controlling power over us. The 
pride of a vain philosophy must be laid aside and 
we must become as “little children,” willing to 
sit, as it were, at the feet of the meek and lowly 
Saviour and learn of Him. In this state of mind 
the Church, through her true ministers, may reach 
our hearts by means of the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

As the perceptive faculties have their center in 
seeing, and the animal propensities in hearing, 
so have the spiritual sentiments their center in 
God; and the faculty through which we may 


come into direct communication with Him—God- 
liness—is surrounded by the six other faculties 
making up the spiritual group. No man, there- 
fore, can be humble unless the Spirit of God make 
him so ; and when he is humble, the Spirit of God 
is with him. In humbly praying and watching 
for something that we do not possess but desire, 
is the begianar of that state in which alone man 
can be born 

The true order of development and influence in 
the spiritual group of faculties is first, in the center, 
Godliness, and then Brotherly Kindness, Stead- 
fastness, Righteousness, Hope, Spiritual Insight, 
and Aptitude, as we have namedthem. But in 
the spiritual dispositions, as in other groups of 
faculties, the true order is often deranged by 
hereditary predisposition. Brotherly kindness 
may be more largely developed and more active 
than Godliness, making a man more charitable 
than humble, or Steadfastness may lead and firm- 
hess exceed humility; the Scripture, however 
saith, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” and “ on 
these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.” 

ee 

Sotprers, Take Care or YourseLves.—Read 
the following from “All the Year Round,” in 
regard to French soldiers on the march—and 
“take care :” The precautions taken to prevent 
our taking cold, and to insure our comfort and 
health, I thought excessive. In the first place, if 
the weather were chilly, we were obliged to march 
in close order, for warmth. As the day grew warm- 
er, the ranks were opened, so that we should not 
be incommoded by dust and perspiration. As 


* s00n as we began to perspire, delirious sergeants, 


captains, and lieutenants trotted about our col- 
umns shouting to men to button up their coats if 
they opened them, and diminishing the quickness 
of our steps as we approached the halt ; and wo to 
the parched soldier who dare touch water till he 
had received orders to do so. “ Eat bread!” “ Eat 
afew mouthfuls of bread before you drink!” 
“ Rinse your mouth well out before you swallow 
& mouthful of water !’’* “ Sit on your packs and not 
on the ground!” “You, sir! two days’ salle de 
police for lying down in the shade! Up with 
you!” When we arrived at our destination, 
first duties over and the soup eaten, the officers 











Seemed possessed; they stormed and shouted 
at the sight of a particle of dust or mud ona 
shoe; they caused trowsers to be turned up to 
see that there were no damp feet; doctors flew 
about inquiring after sore heels; captains grew 
red in the face in their anxiety to see everything 
orderly and comfortable. Before sunset, whether 
it was bivouac or village, the regiment was as 
quiet as a church. Next morning everybody 
awoke refreshed, and rather inclined for another 
march than otherwise. 

{Important hints which may as well be observ- 
ed by others, as by soldiers, in which case there 
would be fewer hospital patients and fewer pre- 
mature deaths. The fact is, very few of our peo- 
ple really know how to take care of their vital 
machinery. Physiology should be taught in all 
our schools. Then, when called into the field, 
there would be more prudence and temperance, 
and less waste of human life.] 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


[“ Tuy W111 sz Donz.”—Reader, consider the signifi- 
cance of these words. Can you utter them from an in- 
ward sense of their application to your own self? If so, 
you are well-nigh a Christian. When you can feel that 
degree of reconciliation which will enable you to speak 
those blessed words in their integrity, and to be fully re- 
signed to the will of your Heavenly Father, you may look 
forward hopefully for blessings which would not else 
come to you. Thus much as introductory to this beauti- 
ful poem.] 


We see not, know not, all our way 

Is night: with Thee alone is day. 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 

Above the storm our prayer we lift, 
Thy will be done! 

The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 

But who are we to make complaint, 

Or dare to plead in times like these 

The weakness of our love of ease? 
Thy will be done! 

We take with solemn thankfulness 

Our burden up, nor ask it less, 

And count it joy that even we 

May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 

Though dim as yet in tint and line, 

We trace Thy picture’s wise design, 

And thank Thee that our age supplies 

The dark relief of sacrifice. 
Thy will be done! 

And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press, 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 

Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done! 

If, for the age to come, this hour 

Of trial hath vicarious power, 

And, blest by Thee, eur present pain 

Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 

Sirike, Thou, the Master, we Thy keys, 

The anthem of the destinies! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 


0 me 
LOCAL ARISTOCRACIBS. 


ly Boston, the only recognized aristocracy is that 
of Inre.tsct ; and the question put to a stranger 
by a Bostonian is this, ““ What do you know?” 

In New York, it is more a matter of wealth ; 
and the question is, “ What are you worth ?” 

Ix Pawapetpan, it is blood, the quality of 











which is decided by your answer as to “ Who are 
your relations ?” 

Ix Wasntncron, where politics gevern, “ How 
many votes do you control ?” 

In Cuarteston, 8. C., as in the Quaker City, it 
is blood or pedigree, and the question is, “ Who 


was your grandfather ?” 

In Crxcrnnatt, the Queen—lard oil—City, “ How 
many hogs do you kill?” 

In Curcaco, before the panic, it was, “ How 
many corner lots do you own?” _ 

In Sarnt Lovts, the passport to favor is secured 
by an affirmative answer to the question, “ Have 
you an interest ina fur company ?” 

In New Orveans, south of Canal Street, among 
the merchants, it was, “‘ How much cotton do you 
ship?” North of Canal Street, among the French 
creoles, “ How does he dress, and how does he 
dance ?” 

In Mos1x, it is “manners that makes the man,” 
and the question is, “ How does he behave ?” 

These “standards” might be extended to other 
towns and other countries with interesting results, 
as, for example, in North Carolina, it would be, 
“ How much pitch and turpentine do you make ?” 
In Connecticut, wooden elocks, sewing machines, 
Apes pistols, buttons, hooks-and-eyes, or notions 

n general. New England is distinguished for 
her common schools, mechanical inventions, and 
manufactories. The Great West, for her agricul- 
ture, railways, and the go-a-head nature of her 
Jae me The South, for her fine climate, peculiar 
nstitution, rice, sugar, cotton, and tobacco. The 
Middle States, for agriculture, commerce, coal, 
iron, and other interests. 

Tae Canapas, for wheat and timber, with a large 
lake trade, her Grand Trunk Railway, and her 
iron tubular bridge over the river St. Lawrence. 

New Brunswick, and Nova Scorm are noted 
for their fishing, lambering, ship-building, and 
agricultural interests. 

NEWFOUNDLAND is distinguished as one of the 
greatest fishing stations in the world. Being 
without agriculture, manufactories, and almost 
isolated from the rest of the world, her people are 
remarkably honest, industrious, religious, and 
kindly ; and the question here would be, “ How 
many fish do you catch ?” 

At another time we may give the “stanpaRps”’ 
of the people of other countries we have seen, with 
something more of their characters. For, be it re- 
membered, the people all partake, more or less, of 
the country, the climate, food, and other condi- 
tions by which they are surrounded. Do we live 
in a cold or in a warm climate? Do we feed on 
fish, fowl, fruit, or on “ hog and —r 2?” Our 

bodies are made up out of what we eat, drink, and 
breathe, and our characters are modified by them. 
ee ee ee 

GenTLeMANLY Lapies.—lIn a railroad car 
the seats were all full except one, which was 
occupied by a pleasant-looking Irishman—and 
at one of the stations a couple of evidently well- 
bred and intelligent young ladies came in to 
procure seats; seeing none vacant, they were 
about to go into the back car, when Patrick 
arose hastily and offered them his seat with 
evident pleasure. ‘ But you will have no seat 
for yourself,” responded one of the young 
ladies with a smile, hesitating with true polite- 
ness to accept it. ‘‘ Never you mind that!” 
said the gallant Hibernian, “ ye’re welcome 
to it. I'd ride upon the cow-catcher to New 
York any time for a smile from such jintle- 
manly ladies!” and he retired hastily into the 
next car, amid the cheers of his fellow-pas. 
sengers 
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“ Signs o 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE MOUTH. 

Tue tongue may be silent, but the mouth never 
ceases to speak. Motionless lips are often the 
most eloquent ; they discourse to the eye, reveal- 
ing to it what might never reach the ear—never 
find utterance in words—Love and Hate ; Mirth 
and Gloom; Dignity, Firmness, Pride, Scorn 
Contempt. The closest mouth can hide no secrets 
from the physiognomist. Full lips and thin lips; 
red lips and pale lips; curved lips and straight 
lips ; prim lips, pouting lips, slouchy lips ; lips 
protruded and lips drawn back, all have their 
meaning. There are lips ardent and electric, 
which open but to utter loving words, and whose 
kisses thrill with bliss unutterable the thrice 
happy mortal to whom they are vouchsafed ; and 
there are lips cold and passionless, whose touch 
sends a chill to the heart’ There are lips on 
which smiles are at home, aad laughter a frequent 
guest ; and lips that do little but grumble and 
scold. There are lips refined and pure, and lips 
gross and sensual, and the physiognomist recog- 
nizes each at a glance. Silence avails nothing, 
and dissimulation little. 

The mouth is a most wonderfully expressive 
feature. It re- 
veals not only 
much of a 
man’s charac- 
ter, but some- 
thing of his 
history also. 

Contrast the 


child, with its 
gentle curves 
and its ex- 
pression of 
simplicity and 
purity, with 
that of the 
prematurely 
aged victim 
of dissipation 
or self-abuse, 
lax, flabby 
and dilapida- 
ted. The lat- 
ter was once 
like the for- 
mer. Between 
these two, 
stretches the . 
long, sad record of a misspent life ; and we might 
trace the me of the man, step by 
— the gradual deterioration of his lips. 

the lips move, uttering familiar words or 
smiling sweetly upon us, wé all readily compre- 
hend them ; but they have a silent speech in which 








there is not even motion. Shall we make use of 

our art to translate that into words? There are 

secrets hidden in it; but to you, gentle reader, as 

a special favor, we will unfold some of them. - 
inning with the round muscle (orbicularis) 

which surrounds the mouth, we 

find in its breadth, which gives 

perpendicular length to the lips, 

eight distinctly marked signs of 

character, as numbered from 1 to 

8 inclusive on the accompanying 

diagram (fig. 1). The first is 

Concentration, which is indi- 
cated by the length of the white 
part of the upper lip in the center 
as shown in the accompanying 
outline (fig. 2,a). It sometimes 
causes a “drop” on the red part 
of the lip. This signisgenerally  F1. 2. 
more largely developed in woman than in man. 
The faculty it represents gives the ability to ob- 
serve minutely and to bring our minds to bear 
upon the so-called little things of life. It endues 
woman with the patience to perform cheerfully 
her small but not unimportant domestic duties. 
It is a very useful quality in the physiognomist, 
who has constant occasion to exercise it. Por- 
traits of Lavater show that it was very fully de- 
veloped in him. 

Comprenension, which takes broad views of 
things and their relations—embraces the whole 
field at once—has its sign in the length of the 
upper lip on each side of Concentration (fig. 3, a). 

The develop- 
ment of this sign 
7 ives a mascu- 


ine form to the 
a mouth, and is 
b.\ generally great- 


er in man than 
in woman. Next 
to Comprehen- 
sion we find the 
sign of 
APPLicaTIon, in 
Fie. 3. the length of the Fie. 4. 
upper lip below the opening of the nostril, as 
shown in the cut (fig. 4). The faculty enables one 
to apply his mind patiently to study, or the hands 
to continuous labors. Artists develop this faculty 
largely, as they require its exercise both in its 


intellectual and in its 4 physical aspects. 
Ita sign will be found large in their faces, as il- 
lustrated by the portrait of Stuart, the celebrated 
inter, as well as in those of jamin West, 
ashin gp ype wa da 
er is referred. also the accompan, r- 
trait of Anne C. Lynch Botta (fig. 5). ubet 
Graviry, as every one knows, or ought to know, 
draws the corners of the mouth slightly downward 
(fig. 6), lengthening the upper lip over the angle. 





It gives seriousness and weight of character 
is generally more fully developed in man than in 


woman. e who has this si large fe 
life is no mere heliday, but a omen of cael 


struggle—that existence is a tm sarap 
seldom laughs, and can easily restrain any eeling 
of mirthfulness from its characteristic manifests. 
tion. The portrait of Jefferson 

(fig. 7) will serve to illustrate this / 

sign, and also that of Comprehen- 

sion. The two together, when 

large, give the straight manly form 

to the mouth. 

The four signs indicated in the 
perpendicular length of the lower 
lip sometimes also give a full- 
ness in the line of their develop- 
ment. 

On the center of the lower lip, Fie. 6. 
opposite the sign of Concentration, we find the 
index of 

Love or TRave ina, in the length or fullness 


i < —_—— 
Fic. 7.— JEFFERSON. 
or both of that part (fig. 9). We find it large in 
travelers and persons who are fond of visiting 
distant places and foreign countries. The accom- 
panying portrait of a noted rambler (fig. 8) shows 
it large, and the phrenological organ of Inhab- 
itiveness deficient. ‘ 
Love or Howe or Inhabitiveness has its sign on 
each side of Love of Traveling (fig 10). A per 
son with this sign large, desires to have a home 
a room, a place of his own, and finds this home, 
however humble, “ the place most sweet and near- 
est heaven,” and is 
liable to be home- 
sick when absent 
from it. It is la 
in the Swiss, and in 
the inhabitants of 
mountainous regions 
generally. Closel 
allied to Love o 
Home is 
Patriotism or Love 
of Country, which is 
indicated by the 
length or fullness of 
the lower lip, next 
to the last-mention- 
ed si; = opposite U//3 
Application (fig. 12). 
We uss it large in Fie. 8.—Tue RamBier. 
—— of Washington, Patrick Henry, Clay, 
ebster, Jackson (fig. 11), and other noted patri- 
ots. A broader love, embracing all countries and 
all mankind, may exist in the same character 
without effacing the more intense but less expan- 
sive love of one’s native land. This may be called 
Cosmopo.tranisM or Philanthropy. Its sign is 
the length or fullness of the lower lip at the angle 
of the mouth and opposite Gravity (fig. 13). 
Washington furnishes a marked example of the 
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a 
lted patriotism combined with a warm 
moe for the oid and mankind in general. 

These are all the signs indicated in the breadth 
of the orbicularis. An oblique fullness over 
the angle of the 
mouth, and run- 
ning upward to- 
ward the wing of 


the nose, indicates 
. the faculty of 
CLEARNESS (fig. 


3, b), or the power 
of perceiving and 
expressing truth 
clearly. Allied to 
it is 
Prects1on—lite- 

Fra. 9. ral and minute Fic. 10. 
correctness—(fig. 2, b) which has its sign in a per- 
pendicular fullness terminating the corners of the 
mouth. It may be seen largely developed in 

and lexicographers. The accom- 





Fig. 11.—Jacxson. 


panying portrait of the great comparative anato 
mist, Blumenbach (fig. 14), shows a very marked 
manifestation of it. 7 is faculty gives preciseness 
and often formality, as well as correctness in 
behavior, speech, and the minute details of busi- 
ness or science. 

Brrrerness.—A fullness of the under lip, ex- 
tending from the angle of the mouth obliquely 
downward and occupying the cavity between the 

and the chin (fig. 16), indicates the quality of 
Bitterness. It may be seen large in the aceom- 
panying portrait of that bitterest of infidels, Vol- 
taire (fig. 15). It manifests itself in bitterness of 
spirit and language toward those who differ in 
a and in excess, sometimes even to all man- 
d. It culminates in misanthropy, especially 
when combin- 
ed with large 
DISAFFECTION, 
which is indi- 
cated by the 
drawing of 
the under lip 
\ backward 
~ and a little 
downward 
(fig. 17), caus- 
ing perpen- 

Fia. 12. po ae a Fria. 13. 
kles below the angle of the mouth. In its nor- 
mal action, this faculty leads one to dislike dis- 
simulation, hypocrisy, and all acting in assumed 
characters, and to be satisfied with nothing false 
or uoreal. In its excess or abuse it deteriorates 
into habitual grumbling at men and things in 
general. 

Hate draws the lower lip still farther down- 
ward, exposing the under teeth. 

CompLacency is indicated by the long muscle 


we 








Fic. 14.—BLUMENBACH. 
(levator labii proprius) which passes from the cor- 
ner of the mouth to the arch of the cheek-bone, 
drawing the mouth upward, as shown in the cut 
(fig. 18). It gives a smiling look, which, when 
the faculty is exercised benevolently, is pleasant 
to see, and serves to put one at his ease in the 





Fie. 15.—Vo.ttarre. 


presence of a person of superior station and abili- 
ties ; but it often becomes a self-complacent ex- 
pression, and sometimes, when in excess, is 
changed into the hypocritical smile of assumed 

ood-nature on a face whose natural expression 
is malign or bitter. 

Love or Distinctton curls the upper lip slightly, 
as here represented (fig. 20), and the faculty ols 
one to be ambitious to shine in conversation, lit- 
erature, or some other legitimate line of effort, 
and to occupy a high position generally. It is il- 
lustrated in the accompanying portrait (fig. 19) ofa 
Roman Empress. Allied to it is the faculty of 

Love or ApproBaTion, indicated by the lifting 
of the upper lip so as to expose the teeth (fig. 21). 
It loves to approve and be approved,and when 
too largely developed, makes one over-anxious for 
the good opinion 
of others and too 
sensitive to blame. 

Jwaxovsy is indi- 
cated by an ob- 
lique fullness be- 
low the under lip, 
as shown in the 
outline (fig. 22) on 
the next page. Its 
extreme manifesta- 
tion is a dog-in- 
the-manger sort of 





Fig. 17. 
feeling, and would obscure the sun if it could, 


Fie. 16. 


rather than allow others to enjoy its light. It is 
combined with large Love of ction, and often 
with a full development of Scorn and Contempt 
(figs. 23, a, 23,b). Its legitimate action is to cause 
one to guard carefully his good name, and to 
watch over the character of his friends, and to de- 
fend those he loves against evil influences. 

Scorn anp Conreupr.—Scorn is indicated by 
the small muscles (levatores menti) which draw 


the integument of the chin upward, as shown in 
the drawing (fig. 23, a). e same muscles 
serve to protrude the lower lip and form the sign 
of Contempt (fig. 23, b), so closely related to the 
former. Contempt is a kind of pride exhibited 
toward whatever we consider low, vulgar, or be- 
neath us. 
Firmness.—The sign of Firm- 
ness (corresponding with its indi- 
cation in the neck, as already 
shown, and with the situation of 
its phrenological organ) is the , 
perpendicular straightness and ) 
stiffness of the center of the upper 
lip (fig. 24). To tell a man to 
“ keep a stiff upper lip” is equiv- 
alent to bidding him “ hold your 
ground,” to “ never give up,” and Fig. 18. 
to “meet the assaults of adversity or the attack 
of enemies as the rock meets the wave.” Allied to 
this faculty, and generally co-operating with it, is 
Se.r-Esteem, which gives a fullness and con- 







Fie. 19.—Jvun1m Domna. 


vexity to the upper lip on each side of Firmness 
(fig. 25). Whenever you find a n with both 
these signs large, you may set him down as en- 
tirely impracticable. He can not be subjected 
to your control. He will use you rather than you 
him. You will neither persuade nor force him to 
serve you. He has opinions and a way of his 
own. 

Smpticrry, or simple-heartedness, is indicated 
by the gentle curving of the corners of the mouth 
(fig. 26), as if drawn upward toward the nose. 
The quality of Simplicity and its sign are most 
prominent and observable in childhood. A con- 
siderable number of women and a few men, how- 
ever, retain them through life. Such persons un- 
derstand things literally, don’t know how to take 
a joke, and rely upon their first impressions of 

men and things. 

/ Nearly allied to 
Simplicity is 

~ [ Purity, which 

se is expressed by 

the pressure of 

the lower lip 

against the up- 

~. per lip in the 

center (fig. 27). 

“The signs of 

Simplicity and 

Fig. 20. Purity together 





Fig. 21. 
give the expression of those qualities to the 


most careless observer, though may not be 
able to explain it by any more definite term than 
‘sweetness.’ A person with a large sign of Purity 
can not utter an impure word or converse on in- 
delicate subjects ; and if Simplicity be also large, 
there is not only the indisposition but the inability 
to understand vulgar allusions and inuendoes, 
With those who are deficient in these signs the 





case is otherwise.” 
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Frrenpsuip.—The sign of Friendship is the size 
and strength of the muscle which surrounds the 
mouth (orbicularis.) When large and strong it 


Fie. 22, Fre. 23. 


produces slightly converging wrinkles in the red 

art of the lips (fig 28, a), sometimes extending 
nto the white part. Small perpendicular wrinkles 
in the red part of the lip indicate a smaller degree 
of the faculty, but not a deficiency. Perfectly 
smooth lips are not to be trusted in matters of 
friendship. Closely related to Friendship, though 
in some respects antagonistic to it, is the faculty of 

Hosprrrauity, which is indicated by the broad 


RR 


Fria. 24. Fia. 25. Fie. 26. 


muscle (buccinator) which draws the corners of 
the mouth directly backward (fig. 28, b), causing 
perpendicular or slightly curved wrinkles or fur- 
rows in the cheek outwardly from the corners of 
the month. Persons with this sign large are fond 


Fig. 27. 


of receiving into their houses, and entertaining at 
their tables, any who may present themselves, 
without regard to their rank or profession, and 
irrespective of friendship, personal connection, or 


Fie. 29.—Crrina. 


political interest. Friendship likes to entertain a 
few chosen ones—friends and not strangers. 
Vanity bestows its attentions on persons of rank, 
distinction, or wealth. 





(May, 





Love, in its most ardent form ot manifestation 
is, as we said in our last number, indicated by the 
size and fullness of the red part of the lips (figs. 
3 and 26). Such lips are fond 
of kissing and being kissed, and 
go with warm hearts and loving 
dispositions. Beware of thin, 
tight, pale lips, especially in wo- 
man ; but beware still more of 
those gross, thick, pendant lips, 
whose ardor is but the heat of \) 
passion, and whose love becomes ~/ 
sensuality and beastliness. 

G Loomivess.—Gravity (fig. 6) / 
turns the corners of the mouth 
downward, as we have seen. 

We have but to depress them a —— Fa. 30. 
little more, and Gravity becomes Gloominess, as 
our cut (fig. 30) will show. It may doa child 


Fie. 31 —Joseru C. Ngan. 


good to cry sometimes (fig. 29), but it is not bene- 

ficial to draw down the corners of the mouth as 

in the foregoing profile. It is better far to turn 

them up as in the following illustration of 
CHEERFULNESS (fig. 32), in which, 

though the lips do not smile, you / 

see where smiles have left their 

bright foot-prints, and also in 

accompanying — (fig. 31) ; 

and when you happen to be ina ) 

merry mood, there is nothing bet- 

ter for the health both of nes | 

and mind than a hearty laug 


). 
ese are not all the signs that 
Physiognomy finds in and around 
the mouth, but enough for one 
lesson. , Fia. 32. 


Tue Ere will be the subject of our next article, 
which will be fully illustrated, as usual. 
In the July number, which will commence a 


=... 
Fic. 33.—Lavgnrer. 


new volume, Tue Noss and its specific Signs of 
Character, with many original drawings and por- 
pe we will be the subject. Look out for a rich 
number. 





ae 
LOOKS AND WORDS CORRESPOND. 


Tr has been said, and there is philosophy in the 
remark, that in order to give the mouth a certain 
expression, when entering a room, for instance, 
it is only necessary to pronounce certain words, 
Does a young lady desire to look dignified? Let 
her say “broom.” Is it a pretty, self-satisfied 
air that she wishes to assume? She may pro- 
nounce the word “besom.” An expression of 
benevolence and condescension accompanies the 
words “ yes” and “ music.” “No,” with ashake 
of the head, makes one seem distant and reserved, 
and so on. 

You can easily put this bit of verbal physiog- 
nomy to the test. Standing before a mirror, pro- 
nounce the words “Darling duckie!” “Pretty 
Polly!” “Nellie dear!” and then “No you 
don’t!” “None of that!” “You good-for-noth- 
ing!’ “Vagabond!” “Rogue!” “Thief!” and 
mark the expression that comes with each phrase, 

As we feel, so we talk. As we talk, so we 
look, and so we come to be in character and 
physiognomy. ‘The spirit which gives us our 
words—be they kindly, loving, and trusting, or 
negative, combative, or malicious—is the spirit 
which shapes not only our mouths, but our char 
acters. 

Reader, what is the nature of the spirit by 
which you are actuated? Is it high and holy, or 
is it low and selfish? Is it cold and repulsive, or 
warm and attractive? Much, very much, depends 
upon yourself and the life you lead. If you are 
virtuous, you will show it in your face as well as 
in your words and acts. If you are vicious you 
may attempt to conceal the fact, but the truth 
“ will out,” and you will be discovered. You 
see the moral. You will draw your own in- 
ferences and resolve what sort of a physiognomy 
you will acquire by the life you will lead. 


. e 


FORM AND CHARACTER, 
THE RELATION BETWEEN THEM. 


Ir is everywhere the indwelling life which 
determines the external form of things. 
Throughout all nature, in strict accordance 
with this law, differences of configuration are, 
in all cases, found to be commensurate with 
differences of character and use. Things 
which resemble each other in quality and 
function, resemble each other in shape; and 
wherever there is unlikeness in quality and 
function, there is unlikeness in form ; in other 
words, there is a determinate relation between 
the constitution and appearance of material ob- 
jects; and the reason why any particular aui- 
mal or plant assumes its own precise figure ra- 
ther than any other, need be sought only in the 
necessity of adapting configuration to character. 

The slender and upright stalks of the maize 
could not be made to support and nourish the 
ponderous pumpkin; nor could the graceful 
willow or the majestic elm bear apples. We 
can not possibly associate the cruel and blood- 
thirsty propensities of the tiger with the meek 
and gentle physiognomy of the lamb. So 
man, endowed with reason, devotion, and hope, 
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aspiring after immortality—“ made a little low- 
er than the angels’—could not grovel on the 
earth like a reptile. He necessarily stands up- 
right and lifis his face toward heaven, and his 
cunning fingers are ready to obey the soul’s be- 
hests. He could not have any other form and 
still be a man. 

Descending from generals to particulars, 
from species to individuals, we find the same 
Jaw in operation. As men differ in character, 
go do they differ in face and figure, as well as 
in the form of the cranium; and it is because 
they differ in character that they are unlike in 
bodily configuration, and for no other reason. 
One is tall and muscular; another, short and 
plump; a third, small and slender; and we 
never find the special character which prop- 
erly belongs to one of these figures associated 
with either of the others. Each individual 
soul molds the body in which it is incarnate, 
and gives it a configuration exactly adapted to 
its own proper manifestations. 

It has been demonstrated again and again, 
not only that wherever there is intellectual im- 
provement, the head grows, getting larger and 
better shaped, but that the special cultivation of 
any particular faculty or class of faculties modi- 
fies its form, by developing the organs of those 
faculties in the brain. Now, as the barmony 
existing between the ‘cerebral organs and the 
features and general configuration must be 
kept unimpaired, it follows that the lines of 
the face andthe form of the body must inevi- 
tably be changed by mental culture (or any 
other influence affecting character) in the 
same degree as the shape of the head, though 
accurate observations and measurements have 
not been applied to the same extent in the 
former as in the latter case. 

The same ennobling influences which ex- 
pand the forehead and elevate the cranial arch 
make themselves felt through the nerves—the 
nervous system being but an extension of the 
brain—in every fluid, fiber, and bone, changing 
correspondingly every part of the body. The 
round face becomes oval or pyriform; the eye 
acquires a new expression; the lines of the 
eyebrows are softened; there takes place a 
lateral expansion of the nose from the bridge 
downward ; the lips become more gracefully 
arched, and firmer; the chin more delicate 
and clearly defined ; and the lines of the faee, 
as a whole, more diversified and beautiful. 

Under opposite influences, which swell out 
the base of the brain and depress the coronal 
region, the lower features grow broader, the 
neck thicker, the eyes duller, the mouth 
coarser, and the face rounder and Jess express- 
ive; and the whole body shares the degener- 
acy, the muscles becoming thicker, the joints 
larger, the limbs less graceful"and the body 
stouter and grosser.* Thus is the soul con- 





* This subject has been treated at considerab'e length 
in a recently published work (“ Hixts rowarp PrysrcaL 
Pzergction”’), to which the reader is referred for details 
and illustratious. 





tinually engaged in writing down its character 
and history on the perishing walls of its earth- 
ly tenement, repeating persistently the same 
story on each separate panel. We need but 
the necessary knowledge and skill to read it 
on the hand as readily as on the head. 

{The writer might have extended his obser- 
vations, inferences, and comparisons, in the 
same direction, with equal truth and propriety. 
For example, where we find the top-head pre- 
dominating over the base, we also find the 
upper portion of the body larger in proportion 
than the lower. And when the abdominal 
regions are largest, we find the base of the 
brain to predominate. But more on these 
points in the department of Physiognomy, 
now in progress. ] 

oe 
BRAIN-WORE. 


No man after middle age, if he hopes to keep 
his mind clear, should think of working his brain 
after dinner—[ That is to say, after such a dinner 
as is eaten by an Englishman, say at six o’clock 
in the evening, which is his principal meal—com- 
posed of soup, fish, and beef or mutton, with pie, 
pudding, beer, wine, or other liquors ]—a season 
which should be given up to enjoyment. Theim- 
mediate result of post-prandial labor is always 
inferior to that produced by the vigorous brain 
of the morning. [It is morning in England till 
dinner-time, at 5 or 6 p.m.] When mental labor 
has become a habit, however, we know how weak 
are the words of warning to make a sufferer de- 
sist; and we are reminded of the answer made by 
Sir Walter Scott to his physicians, who in his last 
illness foresaw that his mind would break down, 
unless he desisted from brain-work. “As for bid- 
ding me not work,” said he, sadly, “ Molly might 
as well put the kettle on the fire, and then say, 
Now don’t boil.” It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that we wish to deprecate even severe men- 
tal labor ; on the contrary, a well-organized brain 
demands exercise, and, like the blacksmith’s arms, 
flourishes on it. We believe that pleasurable 
productive brain-work can be carried on to an al- 
most limitless extent without injury. A poet in 
the full swing of his fancy, a philosopher working 
out some scheme for the benefit of humanity, re- 
freshes rather than weakens his brain. It will be 
found that the great majority of those who have 
gained high honors in our universities have also 
distinguished themselves greatly in after-life. It 
is the hard, thankless task-work which tears and 
frets the fine gray matter of the cerebrum ; it is 
the strain and anxiety which accompany the 
working-out of great monetary transactions which 
produce that silent and terrible ramollissement 
which gradually saps the mind of the strong man 
and reduces him to the condition of an imbecile.— 
Cornhill Maguzine. 

[Beg your pardon, Mr. Thackeray. But, if you 
please, it is eating too much, and then attempting 
to work the brain on a fall or clogged stomach, 
which does the mischief. Do you but keep the 
“vital apparatus” in good condition, and the 
mind may work continuously without injury. 
But clog a mill, and it can not grind well. Stuff 
a furnace and you smother the fire. The anaconda 
gorged by swallowing an ox, can not run. 
so it is with the gourmand ; his stomach absorbs, 
in order to digest or free itself, the energies which 
would otherwise go to the brain, and which 
enables a moderate eater to work almost inces- 





And | 


santly. Tell your corpulent English people to 
eat and drink less, and then they will think more, 
and it will not hurt them. ] 


<a 


Tae Sromacn anp THe Mixp.—Much of our con- 
duct depends, no doubt, upon the character of the 
food weeat. Perhaps, indeed, the nature of our 
meals governs the nature of our impulses more 
than we are inclined to admit, because none of us 
relish well the abandonment of our idea of free 
agency. Bonaparte used to attribute the loss of 
one of his battles to a poor dinner, which, at the 
time, disturbed his digestion. How many of our 
misjudgments—how many of our deliberate er- 
rors—how many of our unkindnesses, our cruel- 
ties, our acts of thoughtlessness and recklessness 
may be actually owing to a cause of the same 
character? We eat something that deranges the 
condition of the system. Through the pneumo- 
gastric nerve that derangement immediately affects 
the brain. Moroseness succeeds amiability ; and 
under its influence we do that which would shock 
our sensibility at any other moment. Or, perhaps, 
a gastric irregularity is the common result of an 
over-indulgence in wholesome food, or a moder- 
ate indulgence in unsuitable food. The liver is 
afflicted. In this affliction the brain profoundly 
sympathizes. The temper is soured ; the under- 
standing is narrowed ; prejudices are strength- 
ened ; generous impulses are subdued ; selfish- 
ness, originated by physical disturbances which 
perpetually distract the mind’s attention, becomes 
a chronic mental disorder ; the feeling of charity 
dies out ; we live for ourselves alone ; we have 
no care for others. And all this change of nature 
is the consequence of an injudicious diet. 


—_—~2 + 


CRINOLINE. 
AN EARNESR PROTEST BY A LADY. 





[Ir is said there are two sides to every question, and we 
take it for granted that there are advantages and disad- 
vantages connected with the “hoops.” When first intro- 
duced, Punch, and the press generally, ridiculed the thing 
to the uttermost extent, and did all in their power to put 
down this “ abominable fashion,” but they failed, and the 
hoops have, for some years past, enjoyed quiet repose: 
and now, even little children—yes, even doll-babies—are 
rigged out in hoops, so universal has the custom of wear- 
ing them become. A lady on the streets or in the drawing- 
room without hoops would excite as much ridicule as 
did the bloomer dress a few years ago, when the boys fo!- 
lewed ene of its devotees a long distance, hallooing by the 
way, and “kicking up such a dust” as was beyond en- 
Gurance, and the martyr disappeared from public view. 
Not so the hoops; for although ridiculed at first, they 
have come to prevail the world over. But we give below 
the protest of a New England lady who resides among the 
healthy hills of New Hampshire, from whence she 
“speaks her mind,” without so much as to say, “ By your 
leave, Mrs. Grundy.”] 

“ Caino.ing.—Of all the nuisances which fashion has 
imposed upoa woman during the fast fif'y years, crinoline 
is the worst! If you are doomed to live in a small tene- 
ment, you can get around nowhere, go by nobody or noth- 
ing, but are continually caught uv every projecting ob- 
fect. If you are so vuigar as to do housework, your skirts 
are constantly in contact with the cooking-stove. If you 
are so unfortunate as to be short, thereby being obliged to 
step up into chairs occasionally, you may expect a gene- 


; Yal upsetting of ail the movable furniture within your cir- 


cumference when you step down, and esteem yourself 
‘lucky’ if you escape a fall. 

“ Atthe table crinoline is quite an economy, saving the 
npc carpet from many a Tis a won- 
d elevator while going up stairs, and comes clatter- 
ing along behind when coming down as if the * old scratch 
was after you! Then, tis so exhilarating to the spirits to 
carry around two or three pounds of iron hoops for the 
sake of spreading over them some twenty-five yards of 
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dry goods! If you walk with a gentleman, his boots are 
in constant contact with your ekirts; if you take the in- 
side of the walk, all the hooks, old nails, and dry-goods 
boxes which sometimes adorn our sidewalks, will catch 
ou; if you take the outside, look out for lamp-posts, pass- 
log vehicies, and the gutter 
Go into the cars—* oh, "tis pleasant riding on a rail’ in 
crinoline !—that big gentleman in the overcoat who 80 po- 
litely apologizes fur taking a seat beside you, smashes 
Pm crinoline into a pinched-up bonnet in no time, and 
ere you are heoped down under two hundred and fifty 
pounds avoirdupois, till he chooses to rise. 
“A gentleman endeavors to sit near enough to you to 
engage in social conversation, say witnin five or six feet, 
* Please raise your chair, sir.’ ‘Oh, excuse me, mad r 


a 
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not the chief cause of bodily degeneracy and decay among 
women, for we find in England and on the Continent— 
where the hoops are as much worn as here—strong and 
healthy women. But we leave the matter in their own 
hands. If they can devise a fashion which will be less 
objectionable and more desirable, it is not only their priv- 
ilege, but their duty. We shall be glad to hear from 
others, briefly, on the subject, as we regard it of sufficient 
importance, in a physiological point of view, to open our 
pages for its discussion.) 





this is the way the conversation generally opens. On 
board steamers, jaily when crossing the draw in a 
erowd, crinoline is remarkably convenient. Getting into 
omnibuses and hacks, it will readily turn up to accommo- 
date the wearer. Passing out of a crowded church or 
lecture-room, one unacquainted with the secrets of the 
trade would suppose all the ladies carried a cart-wheel 
under their skirts. To see the pulling and hauling, the 
brushing and patting, to get the machinery in ruaning 
order again, is a scene for a Hogarth! Jumping over 
fences and climbing mountains, erinoline is a great regu- 
later to the speed ; then "tis so pretty to ‘ pat your foot in- 
while getting out of and into country carriages! 

“They are very deligh!fal to wear on deck in a high 
wind or on a slippery sidewalk. If some ingenious 
Yankee would just invent wheeled shoes, and a rudder to 
go with them, and the ladies would give a lite attention 
te navigation, they might soon be rigged into a pretty 
land-craft! Walking over to the fair grounds during the 
exhibition, In company with a gentleman, we were con- 
siderably annoyed by some four or five feet of a thin strip 
of steel which eo to be attached to a lady in front; 
the steel seemed to owe my crinoline and his boots quite 
@ spite, for it was constanuy rapping one or the other 
The gentleman. as ali well-bred gentlemen will do, tried 
te avoid seeing what was beyond his sphere; but ‘twas 
no use, the ‘ rappings’ came louder and louder. We could 
net stop to gain room, for the crowd behind pressed us; 
at last, in a fit of desperation, the gentleman caught the 
steci with a smart twitch, the lady felt the sigoal and 
turned round. The gentleman was not accustomed to 
* back down’ in a cause, so he held on till the hoop 
was detached from the crinoline, spite of springs or clasps, 
thea rolling it into a neat circlet, presented it to the fair 
owner with one of his best bows. Fancy the color of her 
cheeks if you can, made a little fresher, 20 doubt, by sun- 
dry half. shered ‘snichers’ from the people behind us, 
some of whom had seen just enough of the performance 
to be so wicked as to laugh at a fashionable misfortune! 
We instinctively put our bands on our own hoops, and 
wished from the bottom of our soul that owr iron petticoat 
was back io the mines ot Missouri ! 


“* But they are so healthy,’ says one, ‘ they save wear- 
ing such heavy skirts, and everybody knows heavy skirts 
are very prejudicial to health.’ As if women were obliged 
to wear heavy ekirts if they did not wear crinoline! Why 
wear either? We surely can be clothed neatly and com- 
fortanly without them, and no woman of correct taste can 
say that crinolines are pretty per se. We must learn to like 
the looks of them, just as we iearn to eat oysters—by force 
of habit. Think of a woman so outraging common-sense 
th ber dress as to look like a spread umbrella with a bon- 
net on, or a dising-bell in a hood! I showld like to take 
& peep acentury hence at some of my great-great-great- 
grandcbiidren, and see them make up faces and laugh at 
the pictares of the fashionables of the present day. 

* Admitting that ladies are born with legs—I trast the 
fastidious reader will pardon such a vulgar monosyliable ; 
I would say limbs, only I mean /egs, in distinction from 
arms—admitting that ladies and women generally have 
legs. then why not clothe such legs comfertably, and in 
sach ron that the owner may have some litle use of 
them 

“ Feet and ankles, also, generally go with the legs, and 
why has not a lady's foot as good a right to the protec- 
tion of a pair of calfskin boots, as a gentieman’s? Why 
have not ber legs as good a right to a pair of pants—her 
own, we mean; we would on no account rob the gentle- 
men—as have a man's legs? Where is the sin or indeli- 
cacy in wearing a short and convenient skirt over her 
pants? We have ladies’ cloaks and gentlemen’s cloaks, 
ladies’ sacques and gent’s sacks, ladies’ shaw/s and gents’, 
ladies’ hats and gents’, but when it comes to ladies’ pants 
—oh, horrors! half of creation throw up their hands in 
hysterics, and the other half turn up their noses in most 
aristocratic styie. 

“* Wearing the breeches!’ ‘trying to bea man!’ Oh, 
modern wiseacres, we pity your long ears! Do let your 
whiskers grow over them "t be so concerned about 
your ‘inexpressibies,’ that you would sooner see your 
wife bed-ridden, and your daughters die in consumption, 
than to let them wear breeches of their own. t to 
speak soberly, ’tis a well-established fact that the present 
style of woman's dress is undermining her constitution, ru- 
ining ber health, and crippling her energies. 

“ Calling on a lady the other day,who was scarcely able 
to drag around her heavy crinoline and long skirts, we 
seid to her, ‘ Why do you not adopt the Neuter or Ameri- 
can costume?’ ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘I have not come to ’Aat 
yet!’ No, she hasn't, and probably never will, so strong 
are her prejudices, nor has she gone to her grave yet, not 
quite; but she has come to old General Debility’s stand- 
ard and will most likely ‘ train’ in bis 
quered by Death. zien Maz. 


(In conclusion, without accepting or rejecting the argu- 
ments of “ Helen Mar,” we may state that the crinoline is 











Miscellaneous. 





Tae Cat anp THE Poprres.—aA little black 
spaniel had five puppies, which were considered too many 
for her to bring up. As, however, the breed was much in 
request, the mistress of the house was unwilling that any 
of them should be destroyed, and asked the cook whether 
she thought it would be possible to bring some of them up 
by band before the kitchen fire. The cook replied that the 
cat had that day kittened, and that, perhaps, two of the 
puppies might be substituted. The cat made no objection, 
took to them kindly, and gradually all the kittens were 
taken away, and the cat nursed the two puppies only. 
Now, the first curious fact was, that the two puppies nursed 
by the cat were ia a fortnight as active, forward, and play- 
ful as kittens would have been: they had the use of their 
legs, barked, and gamboled about ; while the other three, 
nursed by the mother, were whining and rolling about 
like fat slugs. The eat gave hers her tail to play with, and 
they were always in motion ; they soon ate meat, and long 
before the others they were fit tobe removed. When they 
were taken away the cat became inconsolable. She prowled 
about the house, and on the second day of tribulation fell 
in with the little spaniel who was nursing the three other 
puppies, ““ Oh !” says Puss, putting up her back, “it is you 
who have stolen my children.” “ No,” replied the spaniel, 
with a snarl, “ they are my own flesh and blood.” “That 
won't do,” said the cat; “I'll take my oath before any 
justice of the peace that you have my two puppies.” 
Thereupon the issue was joined ; that is to say, there was 
a desperate combat, which ended in the defeat of the 
spaniel, and im the cat walking off proudly with one of the 
puppies, which she took to her own bed. Having deposit- 
ed this one, she returned, fought again, gained another 
victory, and redeemed another puppy. Now it is very sin- 
gular that she would have only taken two, the exact num 
ber she had been deprived of. 


Prrrsictans anp Scrcrons’ Quairications.—Mr. 
Postgate,in his very able introductory lecture at Birming- 
ham, thus sums up the requisite qualifications for the study 
and practice of the healing art. “1. Good health, wi:hout 
which all thoughts and all efforts are puny, incomplete, and 
inoperative. 2. A well-balanced and evenly-regulated 
mind. 8. Unselfishness. 4. Fixity of purpose. 5. An un- 
swerving determination to do always what is right, let the 
consequences be whatthey may. 6. Clearness of percep- 
tion. 7. Promptness of action. 8. General benevolence ; 
and, I will add, 9. General contempt for the luxuries and 
comferts of life, looking for reward to that satisfaction, 
peace, end contentment of conscience which flows from 
the conviction of human misery alleviated, and of human 
life prolonged, by duties faithfally discharged and services 
cheerfally rendered.”— Dublin Medical Presa. 

[This is in perfect accordance with the phrenological 
view. But we should add, to succeed in surgery one 
requires “‘ Constructiveness,” or mechanical dexterity, 
with Order and large perceptive organs, with Combative_ 
ness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness. Then 
the work would be done quickly and thoroughly.] 


Trarntne Scnoot For TEACHERS IN THE “ On- 
szct System "—We are giad to observe some approach 
toward the safwral method of teaching. In a circular 
with the above title we find the following, describing the 
mode of teaching adopted in the school at Beverly, New 
Jersey : 

Among the subjects treated by these processes are rors 
NUMBER, PLACE, SIZE, COLOR, OBJECTS, ANIMALS, PLANTS, 
LANGuAGE, etc. The leading aim is to dev the powers 
of PERCEPTION AND OBSERVATION in the child, and to 
open to his mind all the avenues of knowledge, and thua 
to qualify him for the intelligent use of text-books as a 
means for —_ on toward perfection the work of self- 
edacation—the only Trvz education. 





So 


The circular adds: 

The training Department is under the special charge 
of Mrs. P. C. Case, a uate of the Oswego 
School, whose skill and ability in the important work 
preparing. Teachers, have not only been abuodantly 
affirmed by the highest authority, but have been Pou 
APPROVED by the test of experience. For this work Mn 
©. has no superior in the country. 

We cheerfully commend the system as in accordance 
with the full and free development of the faculties of the 
mind. But we would sti; ulate that calisthenics, or bodily 
training, should be included in every school, be the stu. 
dents large or small, old or young. Nor is mere intelleg- 
tual education, without the physiological (and we may 
add, the moral), worth what it costs. But we hail with 
satisfaction every effort in the right direction. 


Your Likeness.—Some children went into 9 
saloon with their father to have their photographs taken 
The two little girls had theirs, and George’s turn came 
next, The man told him where to stand, how to place his 
hands, and which way to look ; to hold up his head, fix his 
eye on a certain point, and keep still. His cap had fallen 
on the floor, amd at the very moment his picture was 
taken, his little sister stepped forward to pick it up, whea 
George gave her a kick, and such a look! Well, that look 
was taken ; and the likenesses were all put up in litile 
cases, and sent home. 

“This my George !” exclaimed his mother, on examin- 
ing the pictures, and coming to his. “ Horrid!” cried his 
eldest brother, “horrid!” “ Whose cross, scowling face 
is that?” asked Uncle Ned, when the pictures were shown 
to him. “‘ What young savage is this?” asked Aunt Emily, 
when they were shown to her. As you may suppose, 
George was terribly ashamed of his picture; he was so 
mortified at having it seen with the rest, that he did not 
know what todo. A more disagreeable picture, perhaps, 
you never saw ; and the worst of it was, there was no mis- 
take about its helng a true copy. The sun does not make 
en. And then to have it always kept and shown as 

Reader, did you ever think, that the world is God’s 
daguerreotype saloon, where we are all having our 
nesses taken for eternity? And it is not only our looksand 
attitades which will be taken, but all our thoughts and feel- 
ings will show in the picture. Anger, envy, selfishness, 
jeaiousy, unkindness, wili all be faithfully and indelibly 
= down there by One who never covers up or flatters, 

at.takes us exactly as we are. We can not seem betteror 
more Lewes ee His eye than we really are. When we 
are tempted to do wrong, or to give way to angry feelings, 
let us stop and ask, “ How will this look in that picture of 
me which is to last forever ?” 

I am afraid if we should see faithful pictures of ourselves 
sometimes, the sight would often fill us with surprise and 
shame, as it did poor George. Remember, then, that every 
day you live, your likeness is being taken for eternity. 
Every morning when you rise from your bed, stop and 
think, “I am having a likeness taken to-day which is to 

forever, and I must try to have it a good likeness.” 

{Capital. And so we are shaping our features and our 
characters. If we live proper lives, we shall possess 
comely expressions, but if we dissipate, indulge in false 
hood, profanity, and other vices, the mind, which precedes 
the body, will engrave the fact of our wickedness on 
our countenances. We can not cheat our Maker nor our 
selves. Parents, “provoke not your children.” Tesch 
them to regulate their temper, and your reward shall be 
everlasting. 


Tse Harry Buiwp May.—In a journal of & 
tour through Scotland, by Rev. C. Simeon, of Cam 
we have the following e: “Went to see 
Rose’s grounds. Here I also saw blind men weaving. 
May I never forget the following fact: One of the biiod 
men, on oo. ae with respect to his knowledge 
of epiritaal things, answered, ‘I never saw till I was 
blind: nor did I ever know contentment when I had my 
eyesight, as I do now that I have jost it. I can 
affirm, though few know how to credit me, that I w 
00 ne account change my present situation and circum- 
stances with any that I ever enjoyed before I was biind’ 
He had enjoyed eyesight till twenty-five, and had been 
blind aow about three years. ‘My soul.’ Mr. Simeon 
adds, ‘ was much affeeted and comforted with his declara- 
tion. Surely there is a reality in religion!” 

[Highly probable; but don’t you see that it would be 
every way much better if the good man could have 
retained his natural vision, and had, in addition, bis 
spiritual eyes opened? The one is perfectly compati- 
ble with the other. Now, we hold that the blind 
man can discern spiritual things no better than one who 
is not blind; but, on the contrary, the means of obtaining 
knowledge, reading the Scriptures, supplying our com- 
mon wants, and appreciating the goodness of God, are 
inecrea-ed by the right exercise of seeing and hearing. 
Let us not, therefore, ignore the right use of the natural 
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faculties, but be very careful that they be not perverted 
or used for selfish purposes. We were created with eyes 
for a good and aufficient reason, and there need be no con- 
flict between our natural and our spiritual vision. 

{ue War.—How little we, here in our homes 
in the North, know of the war. In New York city we 
pear nothing, see nothing—save now and then a body o 
troops when passing—to indicate that a bloody strife is 
being waged by two millions of our people on our own 
territory and in our own waters. Butso itis. We feel 
the loss of the absent ones, and many a heart aches at the 
thought that they will meet their friends no more on 
earth. Still, the never-ceasing wheel of time keeps on in 
its course, one day succeeds another, and were it not for 
the Heralds, T ibunes, and Times, we should scarcely know 
that the “ biggest” war which was ever known is actually 

in one section of our country, so quiet and so 
every day alike is life in the North. 

How will it end? We have consulted the oracles, and 
they say, “God reigns,” that right will prevail, liberty 
will triumph, and that our glorious country will be re- 
united, and all go on—not as before, but, being purged 
and purified, we shall stand forth a pillar of strength, anda 
marvel to the monarchies and aristocracies of the Old 
World. 

ApvANTAGES OF PHonoGRaPHy.—To better our 
condition, and to be of service to our fellow-men, are wor- 
thy motives. Young men seek those openings in which 
success is promised. They wish to advance intellectually, 
and, at the same time, earn the means of subsistence, and 
lay up the wherewith to supply future wants. What are 
the most promising callings or pursuits which are now 
open to these young men? The learned “ professions” 
seem crowded. We have lawyers enough, and physicians 
enough, and to be qoalified for the ministry requires 
money, time, and study. All who would may not enter 
them. But here is a new field recently opened — a field 
which promises immediate and liberal returns to the cul- 
tivator. It is in Snort-Hanp Waritine, or Poonocraruy. 
Itis a stepping-stone from a lower to a higher condition. 
Or it may be likened to a ladder, on which young men— 
and women, too—may climb to fame and to fortune more 
easily and surely, perhaps, than in almost any other cail- 
ing which is open to them. To become a competent Re- 
porter, is to possess the means by which to reach the world 
through the press. It gives a passport to the beat places 
in the courts of justice, tne law-offices, lecture-rooms, halis 
of legislation, and to the parliaments. Is he a Reporter 
connected with the press? He may “pass” where he 
pleases, in public assemblies, conveyances, etc, 

For Reporters, there must continue for years to be 
* ter demand than supply. This isa calling not likely 
tobe “ crowded,” at least for many years to come; and we 
advise young men, not already established in something 
better, to take up Phonography and become Reporters. 
The Booxs will furnish the necessary means with which to 
commence. Then, if time be an object, and you would 
come into it at once, you may avail yourself of a teacher, 
and receive practical written iostructions by post. We 
employ constant'y several practical Reporters, who are ac- 
eustomed to teach, both orally and by correspondence, and 
we will, when desired, give a regular course of lessons 
by mail to persons, no matter how remote their residence 
from New York. Jtis a rale of our office to employ no 
clerk who can not write Phonography. 


GamBuers IN a Ticat PLace.—Our “ abolition” 
Congress has passed a law requiring that all * lottery- 
ticket dealers shall pay one thousand doliars for each 
license. Every rson, association, firm, or corporation 
who sball make, sell, or offer to sell, lottery-tickets, or 
fractional parts thereof, or any token, certificate, or de- 
vice, representing or intended to represent a lottery-ticket, 
or any fractional part thereof, or any wend of numbers, 
in any lottery, or shall manage any lottery, or prepare 
schemes of lotteries, or superiniend the drawi.g of avy 
lottery, shall be deemed a lottery-ticket dealer under this 
act. 


[Good. We tender our warmest congratulations to the 
people on the passage of this most necessary law. Now 
let the gamblers be watched, that they do not evade it 
They have swindled the poor and the ignorant long 
enough. Let the next move be to prohivit entirely the 
right to “ gamble on uny conditions.” 


Sr. Aveustine says, in his “ Confessions,” that 
“men go abroad to admire the height of mountains, and 
mighty villows of the sea, the broad tides of rivers, the 
compass of the ocean, and the circuits of the stars, and 
Pass themselves by.” 


[Yea, verily, they overlook the most énteresting subject 
of all—“ themselves.” But they are more to be pitied 
than blamed. They have eyes, but see not; ears, and 
hear not. “Light, light, more light,” will enlighten them 
Reader, aid us in revealing mankind to themselves 
through the medium of Phrenology and its kindred 
Sciences. ] 





Strarvine vs. OVERFEEDING.—Here is an extract 
from a Preston (English) letter: “One of my friends told 
me that be bad meta sexton the day before, and asked 
him how trade was with him. The sexton replied that it 
was ‘ Varra bad—nowt doin’ hardly.’ ‘ Well, how’s that ?” 
asked the other. ‘ Well, thae sees,’ answered the sexton, 
* poverty seldom kills. There’s far more kilt wi’ e’er-heyt- 
in’ and o’er-drinkin’ nor there is wi’ bein’ pinched.’ ” 


[ There is truth in this.] 


A TretotaL Toast.—“ Here’s to the man who 
cut down the trees, who cleared the land, who plowed the 
ground, who planted the corn, which fed the goose, that 
raised the quill, which formed the pen with which was 
written the Total Abstinence Pledge! 


“Pour your tongue out a little farther,” said a 
physician to a female patient ; “a little farther, ma’am, if 
you please—a little farther still.” “ Why, doctor, do you 
—_— res no end to a woman’s tongue?” cried the fair 

nvalid. 


Avnotuer.—It is told of a physician in New 
York, who had a lady patient who was never well and 
always complaining, and, meet where they would, he 
must hear a long yarn of complaint. How.to avoid this 
anpoyance and break her of the habit was a question 
easily answered, Thus: one day they met on Broadway, 
where great throngs of people were passing, and, as usual, 
she sto} the doctor and began to repeat her old chap- 
ter of ac and pains. He bid her to close her eyes and 
put out her tongue, which she did; he reques her to 
put It out farther, still farther, whieh she did. “ Now, keep 
your eyes closed,” said he, which she did, while the doc- 
tor quietly slipped away, leaving her standing, silently 
exhibiting her tongue to an admiring crowd who soon 
stood looking on, and when she opened her eyes, the doc- 
tor was out of sight. 


COlipy ings from the Home Journal, with fact, fiction, 
and philosophy ; all of which illustrate life as we see it.) 


Great Men vsEp To Weicn More! McClellan 
is a snug-built little fellow, weighing about 150 pounds. 
But compare this with the following record of the weight 
of the officers of the Revolutionary army, as weighed at 
West Point in 1783: “General Washington, 209 pounds ; 
General Lincoln, 224; General Knox, 290; General Hunt- 
ingdon, 195; General Greaton, 166; Colonel Swift, 219; 
Colonel Michael Jackson, 252; Colonel Henry Jackson, 


239; Lieutenant-Colonel Huntington, 212; }Lieutenant- 
5 Cobb, 182, and Lieutenant-Colonel Humphrey, 


Berore General Mitchel went to Port Royal he 
had a presentiment that he would not live long. Just as 
he was leaving Albany, he said to a friend that it was nog 
likely he should see him again, as he felt a strong convic- 
tion that he should fall a victim either to the climate or the 


bullets of the rebels. The conviction proved but too true. 
General Mitchel was fifty-one years old. He has left six 
children, three of them sons and three daughters, whose 
mother died something over a year ago. is youngest 
son is now at West Point: the other two were with him as 
members of his staff. 


THREE FAST FRIENDS. 


“ How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honor and wealth, with all its worth and pains! 

It seems a story from the world of spirits, 

When any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains.” 

For shame, my friend !—renounce this idle strain ! } 

What would thou bave a good great man obtain ? 

Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain, 

Or heaps of corses which his sword has slain? 

Good and greatness are not means, but ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

Toe good greatman? Three treasures—love and light, 
And galm thoughts, equable as infant’s breath ; 

And tofee fast friends, more sure than day or night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 


THOUGHTS OVER THE KILLED IN BattLE.—What 
Cato said about his boy, fallen in battle, may te said by 
thousands :~ 

Thants to the gods! my boy has done his duty. 

Welcome, my son! There set him down, my friends, 

Full in my sight, that I may view at leisure 

The bloody cor; and count those glorious wounds. 

How beautiful is death when earned by virtue ! 

Who woud not be that youth? What pity "tis 

That we can die but once to save our country! 

Why sits tuis sadness on your brow, my friends? 

I should have blushed if Cato’s house had stood 

Secure, and flourished ia a civil war. 


SECOND-HAND LOVE IS BEST. 


When first he talked to me of love— 
A savant in its tactics— 

I felt quite thankful some one else 
Had had his eariy practice. 

Now, do you think that second loves 
Have cause for dark reflection ? 

Practice improves in everything, 
And love is no exception. 








THE COTTAGE GIRL'S UNREST. 
BY ELLA FARMAN. 


Wnuart dreams go up with me these dusky stairs, | 
While I take off my dusty, daylight cares, 
And, with the poesy of one aspiring sigh, 
Round softly off the plodding prose of work-a-day ! 
I sigh, and wish, as I go up the bare stairway, 
O me! that I could paint! I'd paint so soft a sky, 
So blue, with such fair clouds, upon this plaster roof, 
That ’gainst its sunshine walls and steps could not be 
proof, 

But, thinking they were colonnades in Italy, 
Should flower beneath my fingers iato blossoms bright, 
Vine bells, pink-budded chestnut trees, to shadow light, 
A path so like, I should divide the vines to view 

Clear towns in golden distance, and blue lagoon, 
When I went up at star-rise hour, as now, unto 

My chamber, built up in the silence of the moon. 


O yes, the country village scene is fair 
As moonlight rural streets in pictures are ; 
Arcadian murmurs blend with summer townish hum, 
On happy farms anear the pleasant towns cease slow ; 
Around the bright store-corner saunterers come and go, 
And noisy boys upon the ball-ground scatter home, 
While, stealing through the village, fairily, 
The singing fine of two bird-throated flutes doth come, 
Warbling exquisite like those pipes of Thessaly. 
7 * . © 7 7 * 
The witching hours arise ; Sleep leads his myriads down, 
And Dreams and Angel Watchmen walk the hushéd town. 
Each leaf is now a gleamg altar, where the moon 
Unto the Deity burns deep and silver fires, 
And what you took for simple little grass this morn, 
Is really fairy-land, with all its glistening spires. 


But what if this seem fair for once? *Tis fair in vain, 
"Mid dreams of climes whose nights’ soft splendors do 
outflower 
Our blossomed morns, whose air doth change the soul 
again 
To native poesy and bright creative power. 
Ah me! how glorious this night must be 
In splendor-fiiled old cities o’er the sea, 
For those imperial-named fair queens, glory untold ! 
Victoria, diamond-browed Eugenie, they 
May walk in magic gardens—tbey may nightly stay 
Where all the radiant divinities of old 
And spirits yet adream divinely walked from sleep 
Io marble beds, will throng about them to breathe deep, 
And youth and beauty on the sweet souls who behold. 
Ah, sister village maids! would we, too, not be fair— 
With many a lovely, tender grace might we but share 
The daily life of those divine statues, and dwell 
Among the goddesses, as some bright women may ? 
The large wisdom of beauty in owr lives should say 
What all the Dreamers by their works do mean to say. 


ee i ee 


Curistian Conrention.—God grant that we 
may contend with other churches as the vine with the 
olive, which of us shall bear the best fruit; but not as the 
brier with the thistle, which of us shall be the most un- 
profitable.—Zord Bacon. 


Tue right man in the right place—a husband 
at home in the evening. 

Ir the devil were chained to a post, men would 
be no better than they are: if he couldn’t come to 
them, they would go to him. 

An eminent and witty prelate was once asked 
if he did not think such a one followed his con- 
science. “ Yes,” said his lordship, “I think he 
follows it as a man does a horse in a gig—he 
drives it first.” 

Ruters wield the people, but schoolmasters 
wield rulers. 

In a fight, take your friend’s part ; at a feast, let 
him have it himself. 

Ir a young woman’s disposition is gunpowder, 
the sparks should be kept away from her. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Tae price of subscriptions for the PHRENOLOG- 
1caL Journal, after the Ist of July next, will be as 
follows : 


Single Subscriptions ............$1 50 
Clubs of five or more, each 
Clubs of ten or more, each 


Subscribers in the Provinces must add 12 cents 
to each subscription to pay postage. Money suf- 
cient to pay for the club must be sent at one time. 


| 
| 


Two clubs of five sent at separate times can not | 


be considered as making a club of ten ; but addi- 


tions may be made to any club at the same rates | 
as paid for the club. These rates will be stricily 


adhered to. 
All agents holding certificates will please return 


them before July Ist, as they will not be recogniz- | 


ed after that date. All who subscribe at present 
rates, and send their money before July 1st, will 
receive the Jovanat for the same length of time 
as if no change in price was made. 











FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Svceerstions.—American inventors should bear in mind 
that, as a general rule, any invention which is valuable 





to the patentee in this country is worth equally as much | 


in England and some other foreign countries. Four 
patents—American, English, French, and Belgian—will 
secure an inventor the exclusive monopoly to his discov- 
ery among one hundred millions of the most intelligent 
people in the werld. 

The facilities of business and steam communication are 
such, that p ts can be obtained abroad almost as easy 
as at home. Having established agencies at all the 
principal European seats of government, we obtain 
patents in Great Britain, France, Russia, Belgium, Prus- 
sia, Austria, Spain, ete., with promptness and dispatch. 

Models are not required in any European country, but 
the utmost care and experience is necessary in the prepa- 
ration of the specifications and drawin 

W hen parties intend to take out foreign patents, engrav- 





ings should not be published until the foreign applications | 


have been made. 

Cavtion.—It has become a somewhat common practice 
for agents located in England to send out circulars solicit- 
ing the patronage of American inventors. We caution 
the lett r against heeding such applications, as they may 
otherwise fail into the hands of irresponsible parties, and 


thus be defrauded of their rights. Itis much better for | 


inventors to intrust their cases to the care of a competent, 
rehable agent at home. 

While it is true of most European countries that the sys- 
tem of examination is not so rigid as that practiced in this 
country, yet it is vastly important that inventors should 
have their papers prepared only by the most competent 
solicitors, in order that they may stand the test of a search- 
ing legal exammation ; as it is a common practice when a 
patentee finds a purchaser for bis inveotion, for the latter 
to cause such examinstioa to be made before he will 
except the title. 

It is also very unsafe to intrust a valuab'e invention to 
any other than a solicitor of known ability and integrity. 
Inventors should beware of speculators, whether in the 
guise of patent agen's or patent brokers, as they can bot 
ordinarily be trusted with valuable inventions. 


Over Parent Orrice.—One object we had in 
view, when establishing an office for securing p ts for 
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Vatve or Macatvery my War.—As the bat- 
tery of the iron-clad steamer Montauk weighs thirty-five 
tons, it is interesting to know that her ent.re crew will be 
less than seventy men. An old frigate required a ship’s 
cmenny of three hundred sailors and laudsmen, and a 

marines. These would man four of the new- 
fashioned ships, and while every 32-pounder on the frigate 
required the labor of twelve men, the nder of the 
Montauk is easily moved by four. This fact affords 
another remarkable illustration of the adaptedness of 
Yaakee ingenuity to any em which may be pre- 
sented. Without the aid of the newly invented machinery 
for —— guns, it would be utterly impossible to 
place such hu; ters as ders, with the other 
beces*ary smaller armament, on the deck of any ordinary 
sized vessel, and with these the number of men and sup- 
plies which would be requisite to work guns even on the 
most improved principles heretofore in use. 

Patent Umprewia Stanp.—A recent decision in 
one of our courts has exploded the idea that umbrellas are 
common property. But notwithstanding this, it is not yet 
regarded as safe to let them lie about loose. Mr. Foot 
has invented a new stand in which, by an ingenious plan, 
umbrellas can be safely fastened. The stand is in appear- 
ance much like those in common use. Each receptacle 
for the handle of the umbrella has a small slide which is 
removed when the umbrella issetin. The slides are not 
ee each will fit only in one — aod the 


umbrella is safe. One of the stands can seen at our 
office. 

Tue Crarc Microscore.—The editor of the Sun- 
day School Advocate says in regard to this newly invented 
instrument: “ Its simplicity, cheap , and great magni- 
fying power struck me with surprise. Then [ was exam- 
iniog a fly’s eye by its aid, and was struck with wonder at 
the skill and power of the Creator which is displayed in 
its structure. When I saw a statement in an advertise- 
ment that the Craig Microscope maguified one hundred 
diameters, and could be bought for $2, I thought it was one 
of the many humbugs of the hour, for I had paid $20 for a 
microscope not long before. But now I find it to be a reall 
valuable instrament which I should like to see introdu 
into the families of our readers in place of the manifold 
useless toys which please for an hour and then are destroy- 
ed. This microscope would both amuse and instruct them, 
and I advise every boy and girl who wishes to know the 
wonders which lie in little things to save bis money until 
he has $2 25,” for which Fowter anp We ts, 38 Broad- 
way, New York, will send him a microscope post paid. 
For #1 5" more they will send twelve objects all ready for 
use, or for $5 the microscope and 24 objects will be sent by 
return post. 











Pretry Picrures.—Photography is one of the 
most wonderful of modern wonders. Think ofit. Your like- 
ness, by sunlight, in less than five seconds! and stereo- 
scopic views taken instantaneously, as by a flash of lighi- 
ning, showing clipper ships under sail, steamers plowing 
the deep waters, and horses on the jump! These are 
among the marvels of modern science and invention. 
Some call them miracles, but we say No—it is only copying 
nature, not creating. And what a beautiful beautifier is 
this beautifal art! How ornamental! What a treasure to 
possess a great ber of the choicest snd richest il- 
lustrations! It is but a few years since ouly the more 
wealthy could afford illustrated works. Now, by the aid 
of our God-given daylight, and a few cheap chemical 
preparavons, the poor may—by saving their whisky, beer 
and tobacco money—indulge in these works of art. An 
how potent for good to have ever before us these objects 
of taste and reflaement. As the influence of flowers to 
sooth and chasten, eo is the influence of pictures to ennoble 
and instruct. 

We are led to these reflections by observing the great 
rapidity with which this new art is spreading all over the 
world. The daguerreotype and ambrotype have been 
superseded by the more beautiful and enduring photo- 
graph. Now “every lady,” who is anybody, patronizes 
this art. Are the parries aged? They must have their 
likenesses taken for their posterity. Are they young? 
The parents must have ‘ikenesses of all the children, with 
copies to be sent to uncles, aunts. and grandparents. Are 
they jast ing into eigh or twenty-one? Who can 
compare with the lovers in the desire to possess each others 
“ CARTE DE Visite?” while we “ old folks” must have the 
lik of all our “dear friends” in a beautiful album. 











inventors, in connection with the publishing of useful 
books, was this, viz., that we might awaken, excite, and 
call out those facalties in our fellow-men throogh which 
INVENTIONS are made; and duriag the past ten years there 
have been among our numerous readers not a few who 
have acted on our suggestions, ia the way of inventing, 
greatly to their owa advantage, as well as to that of the 
puric; and we are happy to state this department is at 
present in a most prosprrous condition. The war, iostead 
of dimivi-hing, seems to have increased the inventive 
a of our people, and labor-saving machinery prom- 
ses to keep pace with our necessities. 


And here they are! Thea, besides all “ owr relations,” ex- 
cept the poor and proud ones, whom some of us don’t kaow, 
or would glacly forget—we must have the “ Lions,” all the 
great and the good—our favorite general, clergymen, phy- 
sician, author, editor, lecturer, teacher, etc., ete., till one, 
two, or three, or indeed half a dozen aibums have been 
fited. And what a treat to study mors of 
half a hundred “ p:cked” characters! bat dv» you think 
of this? and of this? See what a nose! what a mouth! 
what speaking eyes! “Look at that chin!” “ Did you 
ever?” What a scowl, as though the lignt hurt his eyes! 
* How stiff and cranky!” “How dignified and top-l fti- 
cal!” Wogder if he ever smiles or says Yes. * How 





pretty!” Isn’t he a ‘duck ofa fellow? Th “ 
mies. See bow prim! Poor little Ella, wy’, 
only sleeping, it is so natural. How wish 
mother’s likeness—she was such an 

loving, and so true. But, alas! we have no 

left, save in memory. And so on to the end of 

As man is the most interesting study that can 
gage our attention, and as his character is 

veaied in his likeness, it is this which renders 
graphic art so attractive and fascinating. 

glim: of the animating principle, the living 
speaks through the features. To meet the in 
mand which reaches us from all parts of the 
have obtained a collection, said to be the most 
any in Europe or America--a collection em) 
more celebrated characters, who have achieved any 
to entitle them toa place in your album. With 
have incurred the expense to publish a list with the 
at which we can furaish copies, by return of the first 

or express. Should the demand 80 great as to aol 
the stock on hand, a short time will always be sufficient to 
enable us to replace the same, and orders will be flied 
promptly as possible. See “ Exrra,” 

ticulars. 

Tue ANNIVERSARIES.—This is the season, and 
this the city, in which our great anniversaries are held, 
The religious bodies, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Christian Unions, Friends or Quakers, Bible, 
Tract, and Missionary Societies, Sunday \School, Prison, 
Moral Reform, Abolition, Temperance, and other associa- 
tions meet to make reports compare notes, collect funds, 
and “ fire each other up” to deeds of charity and Christian 
pm par This will bring to our great metropolis hun- 

reds and thousands of the representative spirits from all 
quarters of the inent, each c issioned to answer, in 
the name of his constitatents, ““ What of the day and of the 
hour?” What of hope, and what of fear? How are you 
p ing in the vineyard of the Lord? How manynew 
converts ? What is the condition of your finances? 
and many other questions will be answered with gratitude 
or with regret. ut we hail our anniversaries, as the hus- 
bandman bails the harvest. It is good to meet with kin- 
dred spirits, and to speak in behalf of the rich, who need 
spiritual aid, and of the r and benighted, who need 
both spiritual and material aid. 

Let New Yorkers open their doors, their pockets, and 
their arms, to receive and welcome the missionaries who 
come to us yearly on their errandsof mercy. Let every 
dwelling rejoice in the privilege of entertaining one or 
more of these messen who would point the wayward 
to heaven and make this world a paradise. A hearty 
welcome to all good souls, and may the Lord add His 
biessing. 

Art PurLanturopy.—A Miss Ciark, of Liver- 
pool, a very intelligent and kind-hearted lady, has inaug- 
urated a very pleasant plan for doing good and conferring 
favors at the same time. She obtains at cost, or less, ac 
cording to the ene of photographic artists, “ cartes 
de visite” of leading men, such as should grace every 
album, and sells them at regular prices, handing the 
receipts over to the Lancashire poor. One of our citizens, 
Mr. Anthony, of Broadway, has just received an order for 
copies of many of our most distinguished men—aathors, 
poets, elergymen, statesmen, ete., and after filling the 
orcer at wholesale prices, be very generously made 
donation of several hundred exira copies for this lady, to 
be sold for this most deserving charity. “ Brother Jopn” 
will come to feel more kindly toward Jonathan afier 

lacing his likeness in the family album. Already there 
A a great demand for our Washin 3, Franklins, Chan- 
nings, Beechers, Peter Parleys, Longfellows, and other 
celebrities,“ whose works do follow them.” This is# 
favorable omen. Let the sale of pictures go on. 

One word in conclusion. Let two or three millions of the 
sober, industrious, and willing workers of the now idle 
operatives come over to our shores, and we will give them 
homes, with plenty of work. We have land en for 
200,000,000 of peopie ; present population only 31,010,000. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE MARINE TEMPERANCE 
Socrety.—The Thirtieth Anniversary of the Marine Tem- 


perance Society was held last evening at the Mariners 
Charch. Notwithstanding the storm, the spacious bu 
ing was filled with an intelligent and attentive audience. 
Addresses were delivered by Prof. E. C. Wiaes, Samuel 
R. Wells, Esq., of The Phrenological Journal, ©. Ww. 
Merwin, J. Revel, and others. The Mariners’ Temperance 
Society bas been instrumental in the accomplishment of 
reat good for those who “go down to the sea in ships. 
t has snatched the drunkard as a brandjfrom the burning 
weaned the moderate drinker from the habit which leads 
to intemperance, and saved multitudes of young men from 
taking the initiatory steps toward the grave of the inebri- 
ate. Our seamen are too frequently the victims of land- 
sharks, who stupefy their victims with dragged liquors, 
and when they have appropriated to their own use the 
hard earnings of poor Jack, turn him into the street. 
Sailors’ Temperance Society is a power which rolls away 
the stone from the sepulcher of the baman soul, 80 that we 
can see the angel sitting there.—N. Y. Tribune, April 9h. 
Tse Loyat Women have issued a call for @ 
meeting to be held—morning, at ten o’clock, in the Chureh 
of the Puritans; evening, in the C.oper Institute—on 
Thureday, the 14th «f May, to consiver what may be their 
duties in the present great struggle of the nation. 
call is signed by Mrs. E. C. Stanton. Communications rel 
ative to the meeting may be addressed to Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, 48 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Witerary Hotices. 


works noticed én this Journal may be ordered 

[au 

from this office at prices annexed.] 

“fae Boox or Days.—A miscellany of popular 

in connection with the calendar, inctuding 

gueedotes, biography and history, curiosities of literature, 
snd oddities of human life and character. Issued in parts, 
iy, to form a complete work in two or three vol- 
sooo, wh hed parts now ready, at 20 cents each. Edin- 
W. and R. Chambers: Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 

cott & Co. This very meritorious work is thus very 
announced to contain: I. Matters connected 

with the Church Calendar, including the Popular Festivals, 

Sginte’ Days, and other Holidays, with illuscrations of 

Christian Antiquities in general. II. Phenomena con- 

necied with the Seasonal Changes. IIl. Folk-Lore of the 

United Kingd»m, namely Popular Notions and Obser- 

vances coonected with Times and Seasons. IV. Notable 

Events, Bioeraphies, and Anecdotes connected with the 

Daysofthe Year. V. Articles of Popular Archeology, of 

an entertaining character, tending to illustrate the progress 

of Civilization, Manners, Literature, and Ideas in those 
joms. VL. Carious, Fugitive, and Inedited Pieces. 

The work will be printed in a new, elegant, and read- 
able type, and will be illustrated with an abundance of 
wood engravings. Were not the names of the publishers 
a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the work, we 
might feel it necessary to expatiate more at length on its 
merits. Suffice it to say, it is got up in the best style of these 
best of publishers, in both the Old and in the New World. 
Obtain a copy, read, and thank us for calling your atten. 
tion to the Book of Days. 

Tae Resources or CaxtrorntA ; comprising Ag- 
riculture, Mining. Geography, Climate, Commerce, etc., 
and the Fature Development of the State. By John 8. 
Hittell. 12mo. 464 pages. Price, $1 50. San Francis- 
co: A. Roman & Co. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 
The author will not be charged with a want of zeal in 

setting forth the merits of the great Gold State. The ex- 

damation which will be made by the reader, of each and 
every page, will be this,“ Is it possible?” Nor will he 
gotosleep while reading. No one who intends to visit 

California should fail to read this, the most complete—we 

were about to call it an “ Encyclopedia”—embracing the 

chorography, climate, geology, scenery, botany, zoology, 
ieu'ture, mining, ce, titution and laws, so- 

, topography, and so forth, written with the most defi- 
nite, direct, and practical common sense. We have mark- 

ed passages for quotation, but commend the whole to a 

curious and a wonder-loving people. 

Caampers’ Excyciorepia.—A dictionary of uni- 
versal knowledge for the people, on the basis of the latest 
edition of the German Conversations Lexicon—illustrated 
with maps and wood engravings. Published in parts at 
2 cents each, to be comprised in six or seven volumes, 
similar in appearance to Chambers’ Information for the 

le. Price per vol., cloth, $3 50; sheep, $4 00; half 

turkey, $4 50. Volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4 now ready. Future 
parts will appear at the rate of two numbers per month. 
We need scarcely state that this is one of the most desira- 
ble works now in the press. The two houses—Cnambers, 
in Edinburgh, and L:ppiacott, in America—are perhaps, 
in respectability, wealth, and position, in the “lead” 
among publishers, and their“ weet” is always a guaran- 
tee of the excellence of the work which bears it. We 
commend this great, this cheap ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Mvsic.—Would you have happy harmony in 
the family ? let the children learn to sing. Would you 
Yourselves realize the most exquisite sensations of which 
the mind is capable? learn to sing. And, would you ever 


dwell in the higher spheres of your nature while on earth ? 
cultivate music in counection with devotion. Why was it 
that Jenny Lrxp lifted the people from their seats when 
she sang? Simply because she touched the sPIRITUAL, 
and when she sang, “ I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” 
it was electrical, and her audi d hanted 
And so did she. Yes, it is through music, in connection 
with the religious sentiments, that the mind may be most 
ghly awakened. 
We are led to these remarks by reading—and hearing— 
the following charming pieces recently published by 
onace Warszrs, 481 Broadway, New York, and sold for 
only 3 cents each, by the dozen. Send for a package and 
distribute among your neighbors. A cheap and prety 
resent. “Shali We Meet Beyond the River?” “ Where 
berty Dwelis, there is My Country.” “Freedom, Truth, 
and Right.” “ Little Ella's an Angel.” “ Willie’s gone 
to Heaven,” “Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me.” 
“Bury Me in the Morning, Mother.” “Sweet Hour of 
Prayer.” “ Come to Thy Rest.” “ God Save the Nation.” 
“Our God is Marching On.” “There is a Land of Love.” 
“There is a Beautiful World,” and, “Shall We Know 
Each Other There?” a charming thing, sung most 
deautifuily by the “ Old Folks.” i ther choice pieces in 
press, among which is, “ Nearer Home.” A capital — 
our soldiers. Who will contribute the means to sen 
them half a million of copies?) 
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GAZETTEER OF THE New York CenTRAL RatLRoap 
anp GeneraL Rartway Inpex, containing a complete 
traveler’s guide, with notices of every town or village on 
the road, and a guide to Niagara Falls, Saratoga Springs 
ete., to which is added complete distance tables of every 
railroad in the United States and Canadas, embellished 
with a correct map of the New York Central e 
Published monthly by E. A. Tuomas, Buffalo. Price 25 
cents. A new candidate for public favor, got up under 
the patronage of one of the richest corporations in the 
world—representing more than $30,000,000—it will, no 
doubt, become popular and permanent. 

Tue NationaL Atmanac and Annual Record. 
Philadelphia : Compe 5 . Childs. London: Trubner & 
Co. Paris: Hector ange. 12mo, Tivpages. $1 25. 
“ Multum in parvo.” As a work of reference, by 

Americans or forélgners, giving the statistics of the Uni- 

ted States for the past two years, it is the best work in 

print. Indeed, it must become what its title indicates—a 

“NATIONAL” necessity. It covers the entire ground of 

government operations, showing who fills each and every 

office—salaries, soldiers, representatives, ete. See adver- 
tisement for a more complete statement of its objects. 

Mr. Bela Marsh, Boston, has published, in pam- 
phlet, The American Crisis, or Trial and Triumphs of De- 
mocracy; and The Fugitive Wife; a criticism on Mar- 
riage, Adultery and Divorce, by Mr. Warren Chase. 12mo. 
80 cents each, - 

Canavian Posrau Gurpe, containing the reg- 
ulations of the P.st Office, and a complete list of all the 
post-offices in Canada. Compiled by Mr. John Dewe, 
Post Office Inspector. Octavo. 84 pages. Price 25 cents, 
Toronto: R. and A. Miller, publishers. An exceedingly 
useful publication. Our thanks are due, for a copy, to Mr. 
Longman, of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

On THe Ortomn or Species; or, The Cause of 
the Phenomena of Organic Nature. A Course of Six 
Lectures to Workingmen, by Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 00. New York: Arprietons. 

A book which all must read—as fascinating as a novel 
and much more {nstructive. It contains: 

The Present Organization of Organic Nature. The Past 
Condition of Organic Natare. The Method by which the 
Causes of the Present and Past Conditions of nic Na- 
ture are to be Discovered. The op of Living 
Beings. The Perpetuation of Living Beings, Hereditary 
Transmission and Variation. The Conditions of Existence 
as Affecting the Perpetuation of Living Beings. A Critical 
Examination of the Positions of Mr. Darwin’s Work “On 
the Origin of Species,” in Relation to the Complete Theory 
of the Causes of the Phenomena. 

{But he is clearly in error when he says, “ many of the 
essential processes of reasoning are exerted by the higher 
order of ‘ brutes’ as completely and effectively as by ‘ our- 
selves!” That will never do, Prof. Huxley. When you 
come to look at the subject from a phrenological stand- 
point, you will see the difference between animal and man, 
and instinct and reason.] 

Mapes; or Nigwt anp Morntnc. By H.B.G. 1 vol, 
12mo. 407 pages. $1 25. The same. 

The “ up-hill life” of a female who had a stern and 
harsh mistress, to whom she was “ bound,” but from whom 
she escaped, and, as if providentially directed, made her 
way into high and holy womanhood. The story is full of 
pathos, sympathy, and affection. It will soften your heart 
to read it, 

Man’s Cry AnD Gop's Gracious Answer ; A Contribution 
toward the Defense of the Faith. By Rev. B. Frank- 
lin. 1 vol.,18mo. 50 cents, The same. 

A sensible statement, doing no violence to common 
sense, free from dogmatism and cant, while it puts the sub- 
ject of faith on its true Christian basis. A good thing. 

Batpwin.—African Hunting from Natal to the Zambesi, 
inctuding Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, etc., from 
1852 to 1860. By William Char'es Baldwin, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations by James Wolf and J. B. Zweckor 
12mo, pp. 897. $1 50. 

Pzace: A Thanksgiving Discourse delivered in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, November 27, 
186°, By Albert Barnes. Pamphlet. 20 cents. 

D’Avusienr.—History of the Reformation in Europe, in 
the time of Calvio. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, D.D., 
author of the History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century,” etc, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 434, 475. #3 00. 

Deotaration (The) of Independence, Articles of Con- 
federation, the Constitution of the United States, and 
Washington’s Farewell Address. Svo, pp. 60. 25 cents, 

Eean.—The Scarlet Flower; or, The Token of Love, 
Faith, and Death. By Pierce Egan, author of the Flower 
of the Flock,” “Love Me, Leave Me Not,” “ Imogene; or 
The Marble Heart,” ets., etc. Svo, pp. 173. 59 cents, 
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Guernsey.—History of the United States of America, 
designed for Schools. Extending from the Discovery of 
America by Columbus to the Present Time: with numer- 
ous Maps and Engravings, together with a Notice of Am- 
erican Antiquities, and the Indian Tribes. By Egbert 
Guernsey, A.M. 12mo, pp. 515. $1 50. 

Haxasztuy.—Grape Culture, Wines, and Wine Making. 
With notes upon Agriculture and Horticulture. By A. 
Haraszthy, commissioner to report on the Improvement 
of the Vine in California. With numerous Illuetrations 
8vo, pp. 420. $5. 

Sran.er.— Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, 
Part L, Abraham to Samuel. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, D.D., Religious P of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford and Canon of Christ Church. 
With Maps and Plans. 8vo, pp. 572. $2. 

Annette; or, The Lady of the Pearls. By Alexander 


Dumas, the Younger. 8vo. 50 cents, T. B. Peterson 
and Brothers, Philadelphia. 


This work is fall of incident, character and great inter- 
est, and will have a popularity equal to any work that has 
issued from the press for years, and is equal, if not supe- 
rior, to its predecessor, “ Camille,” by the same author 

















Questions OF ‘‘Generat Inrerest’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. Let the questions be 
brief, and distinctly stated, and we will try to respond 
in the “ next number.” 





EVERLASTING PuntsHMENT.—B. 8. puts several 
questions to us, among which are these : 

What is to be the future destiny of the wicked? [In re- 
ply, we beg to state we do not know.] We are informed 
by Holy Writ that our first parents, right from the hands 
of our Creator, fell into sin, which would not have been 
the case had they not beea made liable to it. [Answer. 
We are “ free, moral agents,” created with faculties and 
capabilities to do right or wrong, as we please, to live 
virtuously or viciously, and, being free to choose each for 
himself, he may elect what path he will pursae, up or 
down, to the right or the left, and take the consequences 
of his own choice.] I am informed that you are interested 
in Hydropathy [to which we plead guilty]. Also, that 
Horace Greeley has given up his cold-water and bran- 
bread principles. How is it? [Not having dined with 
Horace lately, nor having catechised him, his wife, or 
his cook, on the subject, nor having read in the 7) édune, 
nor heard in the forum anything whatever on the point, we 
really can’t say. Suppose you telegraph James Gordon 
Bennett as to the facts in the case. He knows all about 
Horace, and will, no doubt, give you all the particulars in 
the New York Herald. This Journal is devoted chiefly 
to scientific subjects. } 

APPROBATIVENESS. —Ist. Where is the organ or 
faculty, or whatever it may be called, situated on the 
head, calted Approbativeness ? 

[4newer, On each side of Self Esteem, outward from 
the crown. See the phrenological bust for the exact loca- 
tion of all the orgavs.] 


2d. What business do you think a person with a head 
not ever A-gh, but remarkably full and broad forehead, at 
the outer side of the eye-brows full, ete., would succeed in ? 


[A more definite description, a likeness, or personal in- 
terview will be necessary for us to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question.) 


8d. As you are treating of Physiogomy in the Journal, 
what does width between tne eyes signify? 


[If wide between the eyes, the orgay.of Form will be 
large ; if narrow, it will be small.) 

“A Youne Man” will at once see the impro- 
priety of our giving a p blic answer to his private question 
on a very delicate subject. He should either call or state 
his case fully, and permit us to advise bim Ly letier. 
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Frve New Svnscrmers.—J. C. H., of New 
Geneva, Pa., says : “ That the im nt and incontroverti- 
bie truths of Phrenology may further disseminated, 
I inclose yoa the names of five new subscribers with pay 
for the A. P. J. If every one of your subscribers does 
even thus much—and it could be verily easily done—the 
circulation of the Journal would become immense ; and it 
can not be too great.” 

[To which we respond Amen, with warmest thanks. So 
far as we have heard, those who become subscribers and 
regular readers of this Journal are well pleased, and de- 
sire that all their friends and neighbors should enjoy the 
same blessing. 


His First Dottar.—E. H., of Sheds’ Corners, 
N. Y., writes the following sensible letter when sub- 
scribing for the Purenotoercat Jovrna. If he carries 
out his well-planned course we may predict for him a fair 
measure of success. Should he add to other good re- 
solves that of looking to God for spiritual direction, and 
doing all in his power to cultivate those qualities which 
are required in a true Christian, his success will be com- 
plete. 

iam young, but have now some funds of my own, and 
this is my first poceaet investment of money in literature. 
I bave been looking over the many advertisements of 
books and periodicals to make a selection for the invest- 
ment of my first dollar expended for reading matter, and, 
after “ due consideration,” have fixed upon the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JouRgNAL, as promising to furnish the most solid 
and substantial return for my money. 

Practically, and of course theoretically, I utterly ignore 
the use of tovacco, eT beverages, etc., and in the 
next place wish to form, if | have not already done so, 
correct literary tastes. Above all, [ wish to commence the 
world wito the stady of the science of mind. 

In regard to the advantage of early mental cu’ture on 
phreaological =. I may hereafter have a iew sim- 
ple appe.is to make from those emerging from the javenile 
state. Will you publish them if written out with anything 
like commendable ability? If so, I shall consider myself 
under obligations to do what I can among my youthful 
friends for the interests of the Journal. 

[We need not assure our young friend how happy we 
shall feel in rendering all the aid in our power in the 
direction he names. We look to roune men to reform the 
world, and the way to begin is, frst, toreform themselves. 
We hope to anticipate many of his questions in articles 
which will appear in subsequent bera. 


Ov Ace.—Some one asked the philosopher 
Fontenelle, when ninety-five years of age, which twenty 
years of his life he regretted the most. “I regret little,” 
he replied, “and yet the Aappicst years of my life were 
those between ths Afty-ffth and seoenty-fi/tr. At fifty 
years a man's fortune is established, his repatation made, 
consideration is obtained, the state of life fixed, preten- 
sions given up or satiefled, prospects overthrvwn or estab- 
lished, the passions for the most part calmed or cooled, 
the career nearly compl ted, as regards the labors which 
every man owes to society ; there are fewer enemies, or 
rather fewer envious persons who are capable of injuring 
us, or because the counterpoise of merit ts acknowledged 
by the public voice.” Well stated. Dissipations in youth, 
however, either cut us off prematurely, or disqualify us 
for enjoyment in old age. Ina childhood, the passions are 
active and vigorous; in youth, say between ten and 





twenty, the lower intellect, curiosity, the perceptive 
faculties, usually predominate, or should do so, while in 
middie age the reflectives come into the ascendancy 
Hence the proverb—* Oid men for counsel and young 
men for action.” And so, in old age, the propelling or ex- 
ecutive powers subside, while the organs in the top-head 
become more active. At another time we will take up the 
sabject of death, and looking at it philosephically—and 
describe to the reader “How to Diz,” ou physiological 
and psychological prineipies. It is a very interesting— 
not repulsive—subject, and will tend to reconeile us to 
what must inevitably take place with us all. 

Questions anp Answers.— A correspondent 
submits the following, which may excite thought in new 
directions. He says: 

1. Gop is an eternal spirit; the foundation and source 
of all intelligence, who was at the commencement and 
formation of all things. 

2. What is the most beautiful thing? Tax Unrverss; 
because it comprehends a!] objecis of beauty. 

3. What is the greatest thing? Srace; because it con- 
4ains ail thiogs. 

4. Wh die the qui-kestthing? Srrerr; because it tra- 
verses the universe in an indefinitely short space of time. 

5. What is the strongest thing in the world? Nuoxs- 
sity; because it furces toward the accomplishment of all 
things, 

6. What is the wisest thing? Time; because it discov- 
ers everything. 

7. What is the commonest thing? Hops; because they 
have it who have nothing eise. 

8. What is the most p acti:able? Vinrve; because it 
renders everything else more agreeable and useful. 
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WE THANE YOU. 


Kixp words of encouragement come to us by every 
post, and cheer us on in our labor of love. Indeed, it 
is the thank: rather than the “lucre” we receive, 
which keeps us “forever at our work ;” and the con- 
sciousness that we are doing good by letting the bright 
light shine on willing minds, through the blessed trnths 
revealed to us in al! the works of God, and more especial- 
ly through science and our holy religion—all of which, 
when rightly interpreted, will be found in the most per- 
fect harmony, lospires us with that zeal which knows no 
rest, to go on and disseminate these principles to the ends 
of the earth. Kind helpers are coming up from all quar- 
ters, and with words of cheer and “ material aid,” keep 
us in the best of spirits and in working trim. It is 
GLoriovus to work ina good cause; to confer favors on 
our neighbors; to open the eyes of the—spiritually and 
morally—blind ; to point mankind to the path which leads 
to health, happiness, and to uaiversal day. We have 
groped long enough in the dark, And now that we ma 
walk by the light of science and Christianity combined, 
let us conform and reap the rich reward promised us. 


Here are a few brief extracts copied from among some 
hundreds of business letters which reach us daily. This 
is from a clergyman: 

“ Messgs. Fowi_er axp Weiis—Gentlemen : I should 
like to send you thousands of names, while ding m 


A PUG NOSE. 


Messrs. Eprrors: I am a subscriber an 
PHRENOLOGICAL ae and a believer 
of your science, and would not, for tw. 
do without it. Oh, how much better would this dark 
be if the PurznwoioGroa JourNaAt coald be 
ene ! May the rich blessings of God be your 
wi 


Please allow me to ask one question: Can 
is cultivated and refined navee “pug nose?” or, rahe 


how can it be accounted for, that a cultivated and 
person has a “ pug nose ?” This question has been on 
mind for many years ; as I am intimately 


aain 
a young lady who was born in Swed a mo 
cated, she has a very fine taste, and is highly talented, more 
so than I ever saw a woman; there is nothing which she 
can not do that ever was made by = Ap! her sex ; she bas 
read a great deal, and for the last eight years been travel. 
ing in Denmark, Norway, ny, England, France, and 
America. Her manners are those of a perfect lady, 
quiet and gentle ; kindness and benevolence are her 
cipal characteristics. Her complexion is fair, with 
blue eyes fall of sympathy and tenderness, but also a great 
deal of firmness, deep thought, and—I could not tell ali 
those eyes seem to speak of; a bigh forehead, light hair of 
a real golden color, — fine, soft, and sitky ; a rather 
large, full head, a small, delicate band and foot, as well as 
the whole figure; but, still—she has some kind of a“ 
nose.” Her whole expression tells of mental 
ing, and she is so lovely, and bas such pleasant ways about 
her, and becomes so interesting te all who know her, 
I really don’t think her “nose” is much thought of or 





y 
own, for your Pursno.oeicat Jovenat, and should be 
glad to know that your works were in every f.mily in the 
nation, or rather in the world, for you are really citizens 
ofthe world. May much good be done by your efforts to 
benefit all classes of mankind.” 

Another savs, very truly: 

“It must be a source of much pleasure for you to think 
of the good you are doing in the world through your most 
excellent puolications.” 

[To which we reply, indeed it does give us inestimable 
pleasure, and is almost equal to “food and drink.”] 

A physician testifies to the truth, not only in words, but in 
deeds. His letter contained a hand clab of subscrib- 
ers. He says: 

“IT shall continue to do all I can to sustain your valuable 
Jovurnat. I have been a worker in this glorious cause 
for ten years, and Iam growing s ronger (in every way) 
all the time. Would to God that the world knew the 
value of your publications; we might have been saved 
from the calamities of civil war.” 

Here is a prodigal son who has returned. He can no 
longer feed on husks: 

“* [ was a subscriber for your invaluable journals up to 
1861, and dropped them when the war came upon us. I 
feel that there 1s a blank that must be filied. I will try to 
raise a club.” 

Another of similar purport. It is a good omen to find 
old friends returning to their first love. 

“TI have been a subscriber to the Journat for near 
twenty years, until last year, when I was so situated that I 
could not; and I have felt, during the whole time, tnat a 
constant compsnion was wanting. I inclose the amount 
for the present year, for I must have the JourNnat.” 

And there is no end to expressions like the following 
which reach us daily: 

“ For myself, I can not do without the Journat, and in- 
close to you $1 00 to pay for it for 1563. I will try to raise 
a few additional subscribers for it.” 

We repeat, it is very gratifying to receive these evidences 
of regard and approval, and we shall, Providence per- 
mitting, endeavor to make the Journal—not almost, but 


Jia._.inai 








We regret that the high price of paper continues. It 
now seems probable that we shall be compelled to fix the 
price at $1 50a year after the ist of July. But no one 
can object to this when all the circumstances are consid- 
ered. Think of it—a pictorial and scientific journal like 
this, filled with the choicest matter, at only $1 50 a year— 
when white paper costs 25 cents a pound ! 


Hastts or Goop Socrety.—It depends entirely 
on whether you refer to good society in England, France, 
or America,for their habits, manners, and customs are very 
different. In France, “good society” go to theaters, 
operas, concerts, and other playhouses, Sunday evenings 
—as they do in Cuba and in New Orleans. But not so in 
England, nor in the free Statesof America. If you would 
know the “ habits of good society” in this country, you 
will find all the necessary rules leid down in the Hand- 
Book, How to Write, Talk, Behave, etc. 

R. A. P.—The price of Lavater’s work is $6 00; 
is published in London: may be had through this offiee, 
Graham's Hand-Book of Puaorocrarnuy, $1 25. The Li- 
brary of Mesmerism and Psychology, ia two volumes, is 
the best, $3 50. Baron Yon Reichenbach’s great work, 
“ Dynamics,” English edition, octavo, $3 50. American re- 
print, 12mo, $1 5v. 





Now, Messrs. Edi will you pm oblige me by an- 
swering in your next, How it can be accounted for thatshe 
has a “ p nose?” and, second, if there is any way by 
which it can be made different, and what she can do to 
get it toa bettershape? Yours truly, J. A. 

We print our good friend's letter in full, and thank 
in the first place, for his kind expressions ia regard to us 
and our beloved Jovgnat; but we are hardly prepared to 
answer his questions without seeing the pretty “pug 
nose” (for we can not believe it to be an “ ugly pug”) to 
which he refers, or at least its “ counterfeit presentment” 
Send us a photographic carte de visite—side view— and we 
shall be better able to judge. We may say here, however, 
that a nose slightly ret, oussé (to avoid the ugly Eogtish 
expression) is by no means inconsistent with talent or re- 
finement in a woman, though not in perfect harmony with 
the highest style of beauty. 

In our Jaly number we shall publish an article on the 
Nose, copiously illustrated, in which our friend may find a 
satisfactory solution of the problems which now seem to 

uzzie him so much. Inthe mean time we hope to hear 
m bim again, and to receive the photograph of the 
handsome aad interesting young Swede. 


Have Necross Sours ?—A. R. W., writing from 
Stevens’ Point, Wisconsin, says : 

“T have heard it asserted that the n has no soul, 
and that the skull is not found like that of a white man’s, 
also that they are not a peg above the orang-outang or 

key, and therefore are not capable of goveraing them- 





selves.” 

Your informer may have bad reference to Barnum's 
“What is It,” which is simply a negro idiot. But all 
other negroes, so far as their humanity is concerned, are 
like all other human beings of whatever color. If it be 
affirmed that negroes can not take care of themselves, we 
may state the same is true of not a few whites, who fill our 
poor-houses and prisons. It is true that cultivated whites 
are more capable of taking care of themselves than are the 
uncultivated negroes; but a/! are capable of impro rt. 
The ne is made up on the same general plan as the 
white. e has the same number of bones, muscles, and 
nerves, and the bodily fanctions, such as heart, 
stomach, etc., are the same. So are the senses of sight 
hearing, taste, smell, etc. There are marked differences 
in 8, temperaments, and conditions, as there are 
among other races. But all are alike human. All bave 
the same number of phrenological organs ; all bave reason 
and religion—which animals have not. We w respect 
fully advise this wise “ Danirl” to extend his ethnological 
observations somewhat further before resting where be 
now stands on this interesting subjec'. . 

Vecertarianism. —A subscriber in Mexico, Indi- 
ana, relates on the authority of “ a justice of the peace,” & 
bit of gossip to this effect, viz.: When in Philadelphia, he 
attended a phrenological lecture, in which the beauties of 
a vegetable diet were highly recommended, when, greatly 
to his surprise, a few hours later, “he met the professor 
at an hotel, ‘ tagging away’ at a beef steak !” We are re- 
quested to expluin the mystery. We beg to state in reply, 
we don’t believe a word of 


To Maxe Tus Harr Cuvar.—Mr. A., of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, asks for a recipe to make the hair curl 
And in reply, we may state that we know of nothing bee 
ter in this country, than to eat plenty of ({ndian) hasty 
padding. But, if in the old country, oatmeal pc 
wilt do as well. We have tried it win the most 
tory results. 
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Ivouw Sxvris.—C. C. F. writes us from Osseo, 


Hillsdale County, Michigan, as follows : 

“Thave in my pe two In skulls which I 
exhumed from ancient mounds in the immediate vicinity 
of this From trees growing, on the and 
from the of the soil, which is high, dry, and sandy, 

date back over 200 years. The Pottawatta- 
welt here about twenty years ago, could give ne 
: is quite probable they were killed 
bones charred, showing that 

kulls are in 
the phrenological develop- 


In reply to which we beg to state that it will give us 
to receive, and place on free exhibition in our 
cabinet, the specimens referred to. We have already 
some thousand thered from all parts of the world, but 
there is still rou for more. Our cabinet is becoming 
almost 2 national affair, and we think seriously of asking 
for an appropriation from the State or the pation, to enable 
us to erect a suitable fire-proof building, in which to place 
the e collection, where it may forever remain 
open and to the public. What say our legislators? 
Many questions must remain unanswered until 
our next, for want of space. But we shall try to find room 
for ali, in succeeding numbers. 


Publishers’ Department. 


“Maxe rr Weexiy.”—A hungry devourer of 
phrenological lore begs us to make the Journal weekly 
instead of monthly. In this case he promises to double 
our circulation in his neighborhood. But, does he con- 
sider the cost? If printed weekly, at the present price of 
paper, it would cost $8 00 or morea year. If semi-month- 
ly, printed on one sbeet, 7. ¢., with sixteen pages, it could 
be afforded at $2 00 per year. But we will think of it, be 
governed by the voice of the people in respect to size, 
price, and uency of publication. Were we rich, or 
could we command a capital of say $100,000, we would 

such @ DAILY PAPER as the world has not yet seen. 

is the man, and where the capital, to enter upon 

this—the greatest engine of reform known to man? We 
have the will—who has the money ? 

Cuarrry.—Every day the “call” comes up to 
us from the East, the West, the North, and the South, for 
copies of our publications for gratuitous distribution. 
Soldiers in the fleld, in the camp, and in the hospital beg 
for their wl favorite sommes, — Ne | — read - 

in their i homes, but w ey can n 
dow pay for. Pewidowed mothers desire its counsels 
io venga | their children. —_ A Rone’ and 

© seek its su, ve pa vice and en- 

p= — a ment. But den, they feck the wherewithal to 
the paper-maker and the priuvter. In such cases as 
what can we do? Must wesay No? How giad it 
would make us feel could we respond to these appeals! 
Who is there among our readers willing to contribute and 
make up a fund that these “ calls” may be not in vain. 
We will print and circulate the documents toany extent if 
others will but furnish the means. Who will put down 
first thousand, hundred, fifty, or even ten dollars? 











The books are;open and await signatures. 

Reapre ror Souprers IN Frecp or HosprraL.— 
Members of the different “ relief commissions” have ap- 
plied to us for conditions on which we would furnish cop- 
ies of this Journal. And our reply has been and is, “at 


first cost.” We have already sent out “ gratis” sli we 
could afford for use of soldiers, and still the cry is for 
— a This want may be — lied by ——— 

u place ten, twenty, fifty, or a hun copies 
of this Journal in the hands of our soldiers? gad us 
money enough to barely pay cost of paper an ng 
and we will send the Journals te any place or — the 
donor may designate ; or we will use our own judg- 
ment in the matter, and send where most needed. Who 
Will order the first hundred copies? 

PLEaSE TAKE NOTICE that mutilated greenbacks 
don’t go in this market. Our friends will please oblige us 
therefore by sending none but whole ones, and as many 
of those as they please. 

Tue New Yorx Inrremary, 126 Second Avenue, 
is said to be doing a good work, under the able manage- 
ment of the sisters, Drs. E. and E. Buacxwsit. These 
ladies have presided over this Infirmary since its opening, 
some years since. They and their assistants have received 
and treated a number of house and clinic patients, 
to the entire tion of all concerned. The’ 
assistants, Mies M. H. Thompson, the New 

Med ; F. Amelia 


jieal College, Boston ; and 
» graduate of the Female Medical College of Philadel- 
phia. This is regarded as one of our most useful and 
worthy charities. 

Decuinep.—“ Be Kinp ro THE Errinc Ones.” 


It breathes the right spirit, but a of more scien- 
ats mater somapee ue'te decline Rwith thanks. 


have, as 





Cavriousness Wantinc.—Mistakes happen to 
us all, but more frequently to some than to others. Large 


Cautiousness “looks out,” is watchfal, guarded, andseldom |, 
slips, stumbles, or blunders; but small Caution, and small | 


perceptive faculties, meet with frequent mishaps—running 
against others, teariog their clothes, stubbing their toes, 
cutting their fingers, or getting into hot water. 

In writing to publishers, small Cautiousness emits to put 
on a stamp, or misdirects the letter, and then, not getting 
am answer by return post, writes again, “ blowing up” the 
innocent publisher for not attending to the order, his first 
letter not having reached its destination. We have had 
some experience in this matter, and can sympathize with 
both parties. We have a “dead-letter office,” and our 
present list embraces the letters of several persons who 
have written, and have either neglected to superscribe 
these letters, or have not given their place of residence, 
as follows: 

T. D. eet so0 noes onesie post-office address. 


Crawfordville, Ind. 
TC... .seees00+- astern, no Co., no State. 
ature...............£dinburg, Lawrence Co., Pa. 
miney, no State or Co. 
ilisville, Lawrence Co., Pa. 
Fonda, N. Y. 

Seon as we hear from these parties with address com- 
plete, we shall fill their several orders. They will not 
take offense, we trust, when we recommend to their peru- 
sal our Hand-Book, “ How To Waits.” 








THE NATIVE AMERICAN INDIANS 
IN NEW YORE. 


A raw years ago, New Yorkers were much interested 
in ‘the visit of a company of celestials who came to our 
shores in a body, all the way from China in a ship of most 
singular appearance, whick was called a “junk.” How 
this awkward craft stood the sea and brought her freight 
through alive has always been a mystery. But it was 
certainly one of the most curious, singular, and interesting 
objects ever beheld in this port. “Everybody” went to 
see the junk and its Chinaman crew, when she lay at an- 


| chor in our harbor. A single visit to these Chinamen, in 
| their junk, by an observing American, would reveal to him 
| more than he could learn from volumes, describing the 
| peculiarities of this peculiar people. It was a sight well 


worth seeing. After spending a month or two with us, 
they set sail fer the Old World, and bid adieu to the land 
of the setting sun, to return again never. 

Since then, we have been favored by a deputation of 
Royal Japanese, who came to us with all the pomp and 
ceremony common to their people. They were feasted, 
toasted, visited, and exhibited, in two or three of our larger 
cities, to the great edification and delight of the few mil- 
lions who had the pleasure to study their physiognowies, 
hearing them talk, and seeing them walk. The wild 
pranks of the young Tommy will never be forgotten 
by the ladies, with whom Tommy everywhere became 
such a special favorite. They, too, have returned to their 
island home, and we shall never see them more. Bat, 
lo and behold! here comes a new sensation, in the shape 
of a company of savages, who seem as much out of place 


| in New York as a tiger would be out of his cage in a vil- 


lage play-ground. Why are they here? What did they 
come for? And whither are they going? But let us first 
take a good look atthem. Look at that tall, raw-boned, 
hatchet-faced old man, with his long, coarse, straight black 
hair covering his head and shoulders. He may be seventy 
years old, and yet there is no baldness nor a gray hair in 
his head. He has no whiskers ; his teeth are white, and 
sound asa nut; his eye not large, but penetrating; his 
mouth, large and coarse; chin, moderate, and receding, 
forehead » perceptive faculties immense, espe- 
cially Individuality, Locality, Size, Weight, and Form--Or- 
der, Calculation, Time, Tune, and Constructiveness want- 
ing; ditto, Ideality and Imitation; while Acquisitive- 
ness is only moderate. But see what a nose! The nostril 
expands when he breathes, like that of a horse. His chest 
is large, and the Motive Temperament predominates. 
Edwin Forrest, in Metamora, gives you a tolerable idea of 
this monarch of the forest. He is broad in the base of his 
brain, large in Destructiveness, and he is vindictive, re- 
vengeful, malicious, and implacable. He will not adopt 
the manners and customs of civilization. He is not in- 
clined to unite with other nations. If not oppesed to 
[Contixvzp on Paez 120.] 
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OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


We transact at this office all the necessary business re- 
quired in obtaining Patents in the United States and in 


| all foreign countries. To perform this service in a manner 


safe to the inventor, requires a knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative jiderati 

Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since 1856, during which time it has increased to 





| several times its previous magnitude, and a large portion 


of it lately has consisted of cases involving severe contests, 
and the discussion and solution of difficult and untrodden 
questions of patent law, both fn the Patent Office and be- 
fore the Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 
Advice in regard to Novelty 
aNp PATENTABILITY oF AN INVENTION is given free of 
charge upon receipt of sufficient description and sketch or 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of previous 
inventions enables us to give satisfactory information to 
inventors without the expense of special search. 
Pretmmary Examinations at the Patent Office are, 
however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual complication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 


ported. os 

Applications for Patents 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention/s paid to 


Appeals and Interferences, 
and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- - 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 
European Patents. 

Our facilities for obtaining patents in Europe are un- 
surpassed, and in some respects unequaled. We devote 
particular attention to that branch of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we have been careful to 
employ only those of the first reputation. 


The 

of preparing drawings and specifications, and making the 
application for Patents (either American or Foreign), de- 
pends on the amount of labor to be performed, and it is- 
therefore impossible to fix a definite sum that would be 
just in all cases. Our prices will be found as low as they 
can be afforded, and remunerate us for giving proper at- 
tention to the business. 

“HOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, with Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P. How, will be 
sent gratis to applicants. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


A BEMARKABLE BOOK. 


Hints Towarp Puystcat Per- 
FECTION : On, 





Youre Women, and 
Youre Max— 
Everyrzopy, 
who values Health, Strength, Grace, Beauty, and 
—_ should Read it. The Bowing ane © few adams 

















WELLS 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Ardbertisements. 
To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We preter brief announcements 


only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%h of the month. 


Mrs. Exiza De La Verene, 
M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brootlya, L. L. 














Crartzes H. Suerarp, M.D., 
65 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Care, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


Works sy Dr. R. T. Tratt. 


Published and for sale by R. T. Trall & Co. 
15 Laight Street, New York. 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. [!lustrated.$3 00 
Hydropathic Book. With new re- 

i 





ce 
Uterine Diseases and Disp! 


Dr. 
His Mernop or Treatine 
DiIsEAsE. 


AAR AAA AAA AAA 


To ras Reapeess oF THs PHRENOLOGIOAL | 


JouRNAL. 

| Years this gentleman, who is Physi- 

| elan-in-chief of “ Our Home on the Hillside,” 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., which 
ie the largest oo establishment in the 

| United States, a to the notice of the 

| public bis method treating disease. Hay- 
ng been so situated as to entirel 
familiar and practically acquainted with 
these methode, by and through associations 

| with him in the management of the estab- 
lishment over which he ides, we take 
great re in calling the attention of the 
readers of thts Journal to the great success, in 
the way of curing the sick, wrought out by 
the application of the means he employs. 
We know that we run the risk of being 
thought selfish and personally interested in 
making the statements we do, in respect to 
the intrinsic value of Dr. Jackson’s mode of 








Illastra 800 
Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses... 0 = 
0 


The Complete Gymnasium. Ilus'rated. 1 25 

Diseases of the Throat and Lungs 

Water-Cure for the Million 

“ Nervous Debility.” For Young Men. 0 10 

Healt and Diseases of W 010 

Lecture on Drug Medicines. 

Sexual Pathelogy, including Venereal 
Affections 


ec! 
Diptheria. A complete and compre- 
hensive work 
Principles of Hygeio-Therapy, and 
College Catalogue. . 
The True Healing Art. 
ton Address 0 
Anatomical and Physiological Piates..12 00 
WORKS EDITED BY DR. TRALL. 
Fruits and Farinacea. By John Smith. 13 


Illustrated 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Al- 
fred Smee. . 0 20 
-- 100 


Hydropathy for the People. By Wil- 
RO TUOTOUEES 5. <b. ccc. ccceccee- ccc 
Theory of Population. From Westmin- 
ster Review 


ters 

Milk Trade of New York. By John 
Mullaly 0 30 

Mysteries of Nawre. Explaining the 
w of Sex 10 
age ey By Ellen Beard Harman. 0 10 
r cent. to postage when or- 

dered by vail. 7 


WORKS IN PREPARATION BY DR. 
TRALL. 


= 1 Home Treatment, Hand- 
k for the Sick Room.............91 25 
Physiology and Hygiene for Schools... 1 25 
Sexual Physiology Scmplete 1% 
Principles of Hygienic Medication. 3 
_ Yols. 2,250 pp. 9 00 
We are, also, wholesale and retail agents 
for Lewis’ Light Gymnastic Apparatus. 
Price, sent by express, for pair of dumb bells, 
rings, cluds, and one wand, $1 50. Pan- 
mnasticon complete fer Swift's 
Mattison’s Syringe, latest 
Manual, by mail, $2 50 and 
$& Cork Shavings for one of the 
Hygienic improvements of the age, 
lor twenty cents a pound ; a pounds is 
enough for a large double ; and all 
other works and a and articles 
used by persons who believe in the Hygienic 
treatment of disease, or the same means of 
preserving health. Ali of which will be 
promptly forwarded te any part of the 
world. R. T. TR & Co., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


Artiric1aL Lees anp 
ARMS. — Selpho’s Patent, No. 


516 Broadway, 

established 24 ey 

years; the most 

perfect substitute for lost limbs 
eve invented. 


N B.—Soldiers supplied free by order of 
th: Sargeon-General U. 8. A. 


~ For Twenry-F tvE Cents I 


w..\ send « receipt for mending any kind of 
Tn, Brass, Copper, or Silver-ware, with 
mply the heat of a candle or lamp. It is 
ry simple and convenient. 
8. F. BAILEY. 


Address 
5e Exeter, N. H. 








tr it; yet, notwithstandin - our liability 
to be misunderstood, we feel #% a duty to 
speak plainly, and as forcibly as we can, 
respect to their originality and merits. 

It is common for readers of an advertise- 
ment like this, i liately to lude that 
those who speak in behalf ¢ cr plan of 

A t, n 





action or course of 
of which they are interested, are uniformly 
and perhaps universally goveraed by per- 
sonal considerations. If any who read this 
notice are disposed to judge us on this wise, 
we have nothing to say in reply, further than 
that we are statiog the simple trath, and our 
success is the proof of it. Our house, 
last eighteen months, has at no time had 
! Jess than a hundred invalids under our med- 
ical care, and during the last four months 
(and those have been winter months) at no 
time have we had less thaa one hunered and 
twenty, and a portion of the time have had 
| as many as one hundred and forty sick per- 
sons within our immediate management. 
, If there is another bealtn institution in the 
United States, or in the world, whereof such 
a statement can be truly made, and in which 
the medical treatment therein employed in- 
volves, as ours does, the entire disuse of 
health-destroying sgents as remedies, it 
ve Us great pleasure to know 
e ask the public to consider whether 
| it is likely that so large a patronage should 
' be given to us, unless there is, in the means 
used for the recovery of the sick, something 
out of the range of drug-medicating or. the 
common application of hygienic methods of 
treatment. 
Now, while we greatly rejoice at this, and 
are grateful te Goa for enabling us to be the 





medium by whom Dr. Jackson's methods of | Forty double-calumned 


treating disease have beea brought con- 
spicuously before the public, we unhesita- 
tingly express our belief and honest convic- 
tion that there is no other institution in the 
United States where hygienic agenci 


| —_ our ee 

y us, a new and pleasantly arrange! hotel. 
| where they can be treated with due con: 
'y | sideration and at no exorbitant terms; and 
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J AMES C. J ACKSON AND | Which is justly his due, for the great discov- 


eries he has made, and the patient, laborious 
application of new and nal priaciples 
to the treatment of human diseases which 
he has manifested for a series of years, we 
wish to bring them to the public attention, 
sagt depapedh apeecaaaae ce investigate ate 
opportan te inv 
and test them by the closest analysis. e 
therefore cordially invite educated men, in 
any of the to visit us and look 
y will fiad, close 


can ives into communication with 
us, their desires and making known 
their wis eee = will give Any ev 
for testing 

Whether What we say ls or in mot tron, 

1 ——- our oy! will be 
sent to all who ma simpl 
inclosing a stamp 4 poner postage. . 


Route. 

Come from the East on the New York and 
Erie Railroad to Corning, thence by Buffalo 
and Corning Railroad to Wayland ; 

Or— From the East on the New York 
Central Railroad to Rochester, the: 

Genesee Valley Railroad to Wayland; 
tae Bataion ow Toten ae beet Bae 

e a ew an oe - 
en to Wayland, and so to “Ove Home” 

y coach. 


for cir- 
culars, ae, or information, should be 
addressed to Jas. C. Jackson, M.D., Miss 
Hazerer N. Avstix, M.D., or F. Wrisow 
Hurp, M.D., and should contain stamps 


to answers, 
the PessOunnse.—Our address is, ct eae 


Dansville, Livingston County 


tfully, 
F. WILSON HURD, MD., 
GILES E. JACKSON. 
HARRIET, N. AUSTIN, M.D., 
Proprietors. 





Tae Heratp or Heatra 
FOR MAY 
ins, Notes of the Editor's Travels in 





Contains, 
Dall tro Ones 


icy letters to Dr. Vail ; 

; ew Gymnastics Iilus- 

trated ; Bulwer’s excellent continued ; 

| Typhoid Fever, by the Editor ; Grape Care, 
by the Editor; Cure for Lock-jaw, by the 
Editor ; Death of General Sumner, by the 
Editor; Expes%ments on mption, by 
the Editor; Hygienic Pies and Pie Crusis, 
over twenty recipes; the Kinter Garten 
| Health Association ; Women in War Time ; 
| Ventilation, many other articles. 


A 30.4 
15 Laight Street, New York, or apply to 
newsmen. 





are 
used, in essential degrees, after such a man- 
ner as they are applied at Oar Home. We 
koow that this is doubted by those who are 
interested to doubt it; but never has man 
or woman, professional or non-professional, 
visited our establishment, and staid long 
enough to make himself or herself in gene- 
ral terms acquainted with it, who bas not 
readily admitted that Ovr Home on THE 
Hixistpe is unlike any other health instim- 

| tien known to them The readers of this 
| Journal will bear in mind the voluntary tes- 
| timony to this fact, presented to the public 
in the namber: preceding this, by over a hun- 
dred persons, who, for the most part, have 

| been spending the winter under our care. 
| All forms of disease, and in many instances 
of the most inveterate nature, are treated 
with entire satisfaction to those who are our 
ests. Constitutional debilities, fanotional 
erangements, nervous enfeeblemeat, dis- 
| eases arising from over-taxation of brain, 
| or body, or both, or from bad habits of liv- 





nature, if 
they are not nic, are reached by the 
} means we employ, with such surety and 
| certainty as to surprise, in large degree 

| of'entimes, those who witness the results. 
| . Our Institution is located on one of the 
finest spots to be found on the American 
| continent. The salubrity of the region is be- 
| yond ~~ The beauty of our scenery 
and the fertility of the surrounding country 
| give oa? Our water is 
as as that which ran through the Garden 
of Eden, and cannot be surpassed im abund- 

| ance or purity. 

Now, in claiming, as we do, for oar meth- 


ods of treatment, ori; , and accordi 
| as we do to our Pupeleten-le onto the merft 





Two New Books. 
Messrs. TICKNOR & FIELDS 
Publish this day, 


L 
New work by the Country Parson, 
THE 
Every-Day Puatosoraer, 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

By the Author of “ Recreations,” “ Graver 
Th ts,” “ Leisure Hoars,” ete. 
lvol,16mo. Price $1 (0. 

A new volume by the “ Country Parson” 
needs no introduction to American read- 
ers. ‘* His “ Recreations” have been sold by 
thousands of copies, and have passed into 
classics, gaining a place in the estimation of 
the literary beside the essays of Gold- 
smith, Hazlitt. 


™ 
On Lierry. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
1 Vol, 12mo. $1. 


CONTENTS. 
Caap. L.—Introductory. 
Cuap. II,—Of the Liberty of Thought and 


Onap. IL1.—Of Individuality as one of the 
Elements of Well-being. 
inate, IV.—Of the : 
Society over the Individual. 
Cuar. V.—. 


booksellers, or sent, , on receipt of 
by the 
Pr oe TOR a FIEL 





185 Washington Street, Boston. 
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mits to the Author-— 
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works for sale by all | 
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(W 1% THE TIE UBSORIRG 
THE BEST PAPER FOR THE Tinks 


p) 
Moore’s Rurat New 
hae the Leading and most Yorx. 
and Fraesipe Jocenat in 
upon its Fourteen 
January, 1868. 


and 
THE BEST OF ITs 
and the immense 


THE MOST USEFUL HOME JouRN 
PUBLISHED IN AMERICA! 
Always Loyal, P. 
the Rurat has long 
ricultaral and Family Weekly 
=e a admired in 
antry. Its am) com 
ments devoted a" oF hich 


ly w 
AGRICULTUR HORTIOCUL’ 
ARCHITECTU. RURAL 
EDUCATION, TS AND 
LITERATURE, GENERAL NE 
with various mi 


vision, Catria, Woon and 

in the . Remember that the Rusa, 

is published Wxxx cy in one of the very best 
vated sections of America, and that its 

Editors, Contributors, and Correspondents 

strive to promote the Pecuniary Interest 

and Home Welfare of its tens of thousands of 





| year, i 
| and thought for the benefit of the 
New Yorxer and its 


STYLE, FORM, TERMS, Ero. 
Volame XIV., for 1863, will maintain the 
enviable reputation the Rurat New Yorx- 
ER has acquired for both Contents and Ap- 
pearance. It will be published in § 


and many Tae IU 
| continue ble Quarto—with an Index, 
Title etc., at close of year, complete 
for binding. 

TERMS, Atwars in Apvayoe—$2 a year; 
8 eopies for $5; 6 for $10; 10 for $15; with 
a free copy for every club of six or more 
Sabscriptions can o atany 
the quarter (April ist), or now. 

iw Now 18 THE Tims TO SuBsORIBE AND 





to benefit their neighbors and 

by introdacing the paper to more 

| notice and att Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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|Crover & Burrety’s PAatert 


| FIRE-CRACKER TORPEDO AND PAB- 
| LOR GUN.—This device ts intended as f 
| toy 
a the art of sh The best and 
| ee ealebte entice fer bene and guir 
— ool anything ever Sepea a4 
ice $ r gross; fancy 
orders must bo addressed to 8. R. BUR 
RELL, 71 Broad 8 or to L. 8S. CLOUGH, 
290 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Beason Price 60 
DITSON & CO, Publishers, Boston. 
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Tax Craia Microscope. 


This is the best and chea 
est microscope in the world 
for generaluse. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theOhio State 
Agricultural Fair. It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 

. about 100 diameters, or 10,000 
times, and is so — thata 
cbild can use it. It will be 
sent by mail, paid, on 
the receipt $2 or with 

tifa) mounted objects for $3 ; ar with 
oe jects, 85. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 

808 Broadway, New York._ 


osm 
Au Asout Frax Couture. 
USEFUL, AND TIMELY 


bm moinly 

, etc., etc. It is mainly by men 
ie ecpeenee in Flax Growing, who 
know whereof they how to im- 


an 
their knowledge. The aim is to fur- table 


pish a COMPLETE AND PractioaL 
MANUAL OF FLAX CULTURE, 
such a work as will enable new beginners 
to grow Flax successfully, on the first trial. 
It will contain Essays from Practical Men 
of much experience—the ans, one by a 
wieman who has cultivated Flax over 
ears, and understands the modue 
ly. The work will also 
embrace an abl 


le on 
HEMP AND FLAX IN THE WEST, 
from the pen of a Western tleman who 
is well posted, and capable of imparting the 
information he possesses on the subject. 
The Manual will be issue’ in hendsome 


style, pamphlet form. Price only 25 cents— | States, 


for which a Ee Ay be sent to any point 
reached by the U. 8. or Canada mails. Lib- 
eral discount to Agents and the Trade. 
Addreas D. D. T. MOORE, 
Editor Rural New Yorker, 
April, 1868. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Miscettangous Booxs 
AT LOW PRICES. 

We have on hand a few of the following- 
named books, which, as they are not at 
present included in our list of publications, 
We will send by mail, post paid, at the prices 
as. which is about one-half the regu- 





Kansas Region 
The Milk Trade. 10 
True basis of American Independ- 

ba By Hon. Wm. H. Sew- 


Hints on Dress and Beauty. 
Reed’s Guide to Kansas 15 
Demands of the Age. Hon. Horace 
Mann ao 
Inaugural Address, ee 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Cork Bens. 

We are prepared to farnish a new mate- 
rial for beds—cork shavings—for twenty 
cents per pound. It is equal te hair in com- 
fort, and only one-third its cost; while in 
the matter of health and cleanliness, it is all 
that can be desired. It is also more dura- 
ble than any other material in use, a: d is 
withal so elast'c in itself as to render “ spring 

ms” entirely unnecessary. Some per- 
sons are using the shavings for pillows, pre- 
ferring them to cotton, hair, or featners. 
Fifteen to twenty pounds are sufficient for 
8 full-sized double bed. Send orders to 
R. T. TRALL & CO., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


$160.—New 7-OoTave 
PIANOS in rosewood cases, iron frames, 
and over-strung bass, for $160; do., with 
carved legs, $175, $185, and $200; do., with 
my Keys, 480 and = a 
08 are the greatest bargains in the city. 
Second-hand Pianos at $25, $40, $50, $80, 
875, $100, $120, and $130, $14", and $150. 
New MELODEONS at extremely low prices. 
Oreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per page. 
All kinds of Music merchandise at war 
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A Thousand a Day Ordered. 
A Hererorore Unsurpiiep WANT 


Tse Nationan ALMANAC 
AND 


ANNUAL RECORD’ FOR 1868. 

AMONG 118 CONTENTS ARE: 
Original and carefully prepared articles 
on Ts Progress of pone A ee ; Meteorolo- 
gy; The United States Coast Survey: The 
Smithsonian Institute; Insanity and 
Institutions of the United States ; Population 
of the United States; with ori and novel 
ms ; ee or Oil; Iron- 


Vessels an: ete. 
The Government of the United States ; its 


The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps ; their 
Organization. List of Officers, Rank, Pay, 
ete., cerrected to December 1, 1562; Vessels 
of War built, purchased, and now building ; 
showing also the extent of our Iron-Clad 


Navy. 

A Record, minute and accurate, of the 
Events < er br its sameness 
to Dec. ; with a careful pared 
Een thheamedemn 
The United States Tax Law, alphabetically 
arranged for ready rence. 

The New Tariff arranged in a similar 
manner. 

a ELL 

each com, value of foreign coins, with 
cue useful tables. - “ 


Abstract of the Laws of the last three ses- 
sions of Congress. . 
United States Census Tables for 1560, ar- 
for this work. 
List of Envoys Extraordinary, Ministers 
= —— aa A. 
tates to count 3 
~, hs resident in the United 
at the State Department, 


List of Postmasters in the United States, 
corrected to December 1. 

List of Assessors and| Collectors of the 
U. 8. Internal Revenue Tax. 
8 - = pan + 

tates, 

List of 
States, with full details. 

Individual a list of their 


States ; embracing 

= pF eag ay Be 
nances, u- 
cation, Charitable and Correctional Insti- 
tutions, and contributions to the National 
Army to Jan., 18638. 

Record, and Progress of Re- 
a 3 ~ - “— = abroad. 
and prices, published during the year in the 
United States. 


Obituary notices of the most d' 
# who have died in the United States 
uring 1861 and 1862, with a full account of 
the principal officers who have fallen in the 
PFroreign Ge ts; their Organizati 
oreign Governments ; r ion, 
Population, Government, Armies, Navies, 
etc., With — statistics. 

The so-called Confederate Government, 
their State Governments, Finances, Army 
Officers, etc. 

In the extent, fullness, and accuracy of its 
statisties, and the vai and completeness 
of its details, it is believed that the NATION- 
AL ALMANAC far sw any previous 
statistical work on the United States, and 
that it must become such a hand-book of 
reference for everything appertaining to our 
national condition as every intelligent per- 
son will need. 

Notwithstanding the large amount ex- 
pended in getting up this work (over five 
thousand dollars) and the high price of pa- 
per the publisher will furnish it, bandseme- 
ly printed on the best fine white paper, ata 
very low price. 

Itisissued in One Volume 12mo, upward 
of 700 pages, bound in Boards, price $1, or 
substantially bound in Muslin, $1 25. 

Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. 
Address GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher. 
Nos. 628 and 630° Chestnut-st., Philade!pbia. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
to sell this indispensable work. 





Army Surers, Army Sutrts, 


AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
828 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to or- 
der, fit d do: 


and Wri 





ces. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
et No, 461 Brosawes. 





EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD!!! 


MAY BE PROCURED 


At from 88 to 


812 per Acre, 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 


1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80, 120, 160 Acres and upward, 
in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 





Illinois Central Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 
ails ag line of their Railroad, 100 MILES IN 


fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying cons the w 

ye the most Favorable Terms for enab! 

ics, and -Men to make for themselves and 
will appear from 


HOME they can call THEIR OWN, as 


Tilimols js about equal in extent to En- 
soil capabl Cx rth of 3h 000/000. No 
le of suppo o 
Ste the Valley'et the Miseleat pi offers 
an inducement to the se’ 
of Illinois. There is no part of the 
world where all the conditions of climate 
and soil so admirably combine to produce 
two staples, Conn and Wear. 
Clima Nowhere can the industrious 
farmer secure such immediate results fro 


the State. 
yleld of Corn is from 


50 to 80 bushels acre. | peat, 
a. and Hi are raised here 
a and yield large profits. It is 
believed no section of country pute 
Voy ahem ney ng than 
e Prairies of Illinois, a branch of farmi 
to which but little attention has been pai 
and which must yield sure profitable re- 
sults. Between thé Kankakee and Lilinois 
Rivers, and Chicago and Dunleith (a dis- 
tance of 56 miles on the Branch and 147 
miles oy ie Main Trunk), Timothy Hay, 
Spring Wheat, Corn, etc., are produced 


Products.—The Agri- 
‘nets of Illinois are r 
those of any other State. The crop 
of 1861 was estimated at 85,000,000 bushels, 
while the Corn crop 


elds not less than 
140,000,000 bushels, des the crop of Oats, 
Barley, yee ly mee Potatoes, 
Potatoes, Pp’ 


cultural 


Sweet 
kins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, 


Farmers, Manufacturers, Mechan- 


eir fami , and a 
4. ~Bdea =~ So 


ve already 
field is open for others 
of like 


ducements to many. 
Cultivation of Cotton.— The experi- 
ments in Cotton culture are 





Prices and Terms of Payment—on Long Credit. 


80 acres at $10 acre, with interest at 6 
per cent. queuly on the following ere: 


Cash payme 
Payment in one year... 
2 in two years. . 


in 


SESeeek 
2eseees 


in seven years 200 00 





40 acres at $10 per acre: 
Cash payment conese 
Payment in one year.. 
sa in two years. 
in three years .. 


Address Land Commissioner, /Uinois Central Railroad, C'vieago, I, 
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[Continvep rrom Pacer 117.) 
amalgamation, he does not seek it, nor does the progeny 
of the mixed race seem to thrive. He will not live in 
peace, either with red, white, or black. He is an Ish- 
maelite; his hand is agaisst all men, and all men are 
against him. Of all human beings on this continent, he is 
the most degraded. But let us cescribe our present visit- 
ors. A city newspaper says: 

* Some of them—the Camanches—come from the remote 
banks of the Canadian River and the track w Santa Fé; 
the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Apaches are from the buf- 
falo-ranges of the Rocky Mountains. All the modern arts 
and appliances of civilization have been to them unknown 
until recently. The locemotive, or‘ fire wagon,’ as they 
term it in their pictorial phraseology, has been to them a 
mystery until within the last month. They had heard of the 
‘ talxing wires’ (tne telegraph), and bad n told how the 
white folks ride on an ‘iron horse’'—that being the Indian 
for railroad ; but they have never seen any of these com- 
monplaces of civilized life until they made up their minds 
to leave Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas behind them, 
to come on and see treir ‘ Great Father,’ the President of 
the United States, at Washington. Theirs had been the 
domain of the open prarie, the baunts of the wild buffalo, 
the shadows of the Rocky Mountains, the glens and de- 
files of the great a — 4 of the American conti- 
nent, the forest in its primeval beauty, and the majestic 
rivers whose waters were uaraffied by anything more 
bulky than a bark canoe.” ; 

The Ojibbeways, Iowas, Mohicans, Cherokees, and 
Creeks can clear the tracks end make way for the Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains, for they are the rarest and most 
interesting of any. They present us the Indian in his pris- 
tine purity, albeit that one of them wears a stove-pipe hat, 
with red, white, and blue ribbons around it; another has 
donned the cap of a major-general, in which he struts 
about, gloriously fancying himself to be en grand tenue, 
and altogether unmindfal of the facts that he has no shirt 
on and that his coat is anything but regimental. His mar- 
tial bearing, however, and his aspect of determined 
bravery, render it possible that he is more worthy of wear- 
ing the hat of a general than some who wear that article 
by right of signed and sealed commission. 


WHO AND WHAT THESE RED MEN AEE. 


They represent six distinct tribes. First,in power, come 
the Cheyennes, next the Kiowais, Arapahoes, Camanches, 
Apaches, and Caddoes. The first man among them is the 
valiant Lean Bear, whose portrait, with that of his squaw, 
we have engraved. Among the Southwestern Iodians he 
holds a position of eminence, for he is not only chief of the 
Cheyenne nation, but a most influential and formidable 
man among the whole six tribes. Second in rank to him 





comes the chief of the nation, and consequently a maa of | 


high standing. His name is War-Bonnet; and one hun- 
dred families are under his control. The third of tne 
Cheyennes is named Standing-in-the-Water. The next, 
Yellow Boffalo, is the most influential of the whole delega- 
tiov. It would not require much skill in physiognomy to 
know thst this man is the most prominent among the In- 
dians. His nose is one of the most magnificent nasal or- 
gans that we remember to have seen. He wears a large 
golden crucifix suspended to his neck. It must not be 
supposed that he is a Coristian, for he is as unconverted 
as any of his brethren. The crocifix was obtained by his 
brother while on the war-path to Durango twenty years 
ago. The Yellow Buffalo has had it in his possession 
sixteen years, and wears it merely as a battle trophy. In 
all probability ic belonged to some pdor Spanish devotee, 
who believed it to have the power of shielding him from 
danger, and who little thought that en Indian chief would 
ultimately wear it along with his prize scalpe. 

The Kiowals are represented by their leading warrior 
Lone Woif, and by White Ball, the son of a former chief 
of the nation. The White Bull's father being old, dele- 
gated his son to represent him at Washington. These 
three are all good Kiowais. Little Heart is next in order, 
and he is said to be a heartless valger rogue. 

Of the Arapahoes, the first named Spotted Wolf, and 


Nevah, are the only two. The Camanches are the wildest | 


of all the Iodian race; and are represented on this occa- 
sion by the celebrated Ten Bears, who is ssmply a subor- 
divate chief, but who having demeaned himself well du- 
ring the trip, is to be made ruling chief on bis return. 
With him is Pricked-in-the-Forebead, so called from being 
tatooed over his nose with Indian ink. Jacob, the Caddo 
is described as a well-disposed Indian, who came on with 
the delegation to represent bis unfortunate tribe. It ap- 
pears that the Caddoes have been driven out of tbe nerth- 
western part of Texas by the Secessionists. Professing 
loyalty to the stars ard stripes, they were forced to leave 
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THE INDIAN CHIEF LEAN BEAR AND HIS SQUAW. 
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their cabins, wagons, and all they possessed, and-to take 
refuge in flight. Jacob came on to Major Colley and ex- 
pressed a wish to accompany the delegation to Washing- 
ton, to which the Major, as Indian Agent for Upper Ar- 
kans%s, at once consented. We are happy in being able 
to state that Jacob has sound friends in the Secretary of 
the Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Wash- 
ingtoa, both of whom have promised to render every as- 
sistance to the Caddoes in their present distressed situa- 
tion. 

Poor Bear represents the Apache nation. He has been 
leading chief of his band ever since their first acquaintance 
with the white man. Laden with years and honors, he 
had resigned bis position just before the delegation start- 


ed, but the younger chiefs being backward to undertake | 


the journey, he offered bis services to be their ambnssa- 
dor, and was again made head chief accordingly. These 
conatitate the principal men of tne party. 

Lapy Squaws, of whom there are two. both belong to 
the Kiowas. pea jeuteee one is only sixteen years old, 
and is the lady of the Lone Wolf; the other squaw is 


eighteen years of age, and belongs to White Ball. Mm 
te Wolf is rather good-looking and affable. 

The com first pitehed r tent at the Metropolitan 

ew York, most sagacious of all show- 

men, uum, Who bas practiced so on the ca- 
riosity er, 
as well—etruck a bargain with these forest rangers, 
them weleome to board and lodging in his Museum, oa 
Broadway—aad of course, with or withont their consent 
exhibiting them to the pebtic, for the moderate charge of 
only “twenty-five cents.” But, being genuine Ind 
they are richly worth a visit; and parents can 
entertain their children better, or instract them more, for 
the price, than by an inspection of these savages. 

It may be regarded as an uncharitable conclusion, but 





judging from all we knew of these people, we predict 
their rapid and final extinction from this continent. Even 
if left to themselves, they would extermiaate each other in 
their perpetual wars ; and it is next to im ble for them 





to fraternize with the whites. They are doomed, and our 
children’s chil’ren wil! scarcely be able to meet with even 
a remnant of this once mighty, though always discordant 
and barbarous race of the wildest of wild men. 
Alas, and well may the poet sing, 
“Lo! the poor Indian.” 
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